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THE SCHOOLS OF PAINTING AND THE MASTERS. 


Tuere is no subject of inquiry, 
more important to the study of 
human understanding, than that, 
which relates to the first action of 
genius ; or, to use the expression 
of an idea rather than a term va- 
cant of it, that impulse of intellect, 
which propels an individual to the 
achievement of some sublime de- 
sien. It has been this bright prin- 
ciple, which has shot light through 
the immeasurable extent of the re- 
gions of the imagination, produced 
a splendid medium to the mental 
vision, and presented new objects 
of beauty, grandeur, and delight. 

What philosophy has done in dis- 
ciplining the forces of the under- 
standing, the arTs have perform- 
ed in civilizing and refining them 

The stubbornness of prejudite and 
the awkwardness of pedantry,which 
have followed the rigour of her im- 
position, have been won by their 
tenderness and grace. The max- 
ims of the profound Stagirite, and 
even the pomp of Philip, might 
never have roused the mighty 
‘Spirit of Alexander, if the glory of 
Achilles had not sprung from the 
fancy of Homer. Even the hard- 
hess and cruelty of millions, ming- 
Jed in war and slaughter, have been 


melted by the stealing influence of 
Vol. Ill. No.9. 31 


their charms, and the sound of the 
clashing of armour and of the clan- 
gour of trumpets has lengthened, 
and subsided in distance, that the 
lyre might sweep over the ear, in 
the deep tones and faint vibrations 
of inspiration. 

It is not merely poetry;that kin- 
dies the passions into a pure and 
regular flame, and excites the whole 
mass of our natures into a motion 
of feeling and sympathy. They 
burst likewise from our hearts, 
with the sight of the enchanting 
surface of the picture, and with the 
representation of the various ex- 
pressions and attitudes of beauty 
and grace in the forms of sculpture. 
Painting and sculpture imitate,and, 
by infinite combinations, even im- 
frrove, nature. Poetry describes 
her. Thousands of: separate, natu- 
ral beauties are thus gathe red, and 
concentrated into one imaginary 
perfection. Apelles so forcibly ex- 
pressed power in his figure of A- 
lexander, that the thunder seemed 
rushing from his hand, to destroy 
the spectator ; ahd his Anadyo- 
mene was so lovety, that the paint- 
er‘even became charmed with the 
fiction of his own creation. He, 
who has not gazed on the tortures 
of the Laocoon, hardly has felt the 
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emotions of pity ;,and he, who has 
once beheld the Apollo and Venus, 
can never look again, for grace of 
form and loveliness of limb, on the 
human figure. The Madonas of 
Rapdael and Guido, Correszio and 
Sassafcretto, fill and purify the 
soul with divine love, and the Last 
Judgment of Michael Angelo 
biirhte sns the conscience with more 
he: avenly lizat, or overspreads it 
With a thicker gloom, than all that 

theolovical rhetorick has effected. 

Some account of the orders of 
painting, and of those, who are 
ranked as classical painters, may 
be useful, if not interesting ; but 
to those, to whom it is useful, it 
ought to be interesting. For 
iwier information the reader is re- 
izrred to the Abbé Richard. 

Tie Roman school ranks the 
first, and dates Its institution atthe 
time of Rapbael, who has always 
been acknowledged as its chief. 
This school is particularly distin- 
wiltshed for peculiar beauty, cor- 
rectness of desirn, and elegance of 
composition ; the truth of expres- 
sions and inte!hevence of attitudes. 
The able masters of this school 
have principaliy formed themselves 
on the study of the antique. The 
most of the Roman school have 
attended less to coiour, tian to the 
sublime expression and solemn 
style of their figures, awakening 
in the mind of those, who behoid 
them, all the grand emotions, with 
which they themselves were struck. 
By this style they acquired a su- 
premacy, and their pictures hold 
the highest rank amongst the 
Painters. 

The Florence school has for 
its founders Leonardo de Vinci, 
and Michael Angelo Bounarotti. 
Taese great artists have transmit- 
ted to their students a manner, 
strong and bold, and a sublimity of 
style and giganiick expression, 


which, though often beyorid nature, 
is always mapnificent. 

The Lombard school has united 
all the qualities, which form the 
perfection of the art. To the 
study of the antique, on which it 
has formed “itself for design, ‘as 
well as the Roman and Fiorentine 
schools, it has jomed ail the most 
lively, beautiful, and sensible parts 
of nature ; it has also assembled 
ail the science and graces of the 
art. Corregio is considered as the 
first painter and master of this 
school. Amongst his scholars 
were Parmegiano, Schedoni, the 
Carracci, Guido, &c. 

‘The Venetian school is remark- 
able for the perfectton, with which 
its painters have imitated nature. 
Their colouring is exquisite. You 
observe a discrimination of light 
and shade, and touches of the pen- 
cil, most gracious and lovely, in all 
the pictures of Titian and Paul 
Veronese. These great artists, 
however, seem to have neglected 
that design, so essential to per- 
fection. 

These are the four great schools, 
which have produced works, which 
scem destined to remain forever 
superiour to human art and imi- 
tation. 

The French school has studied 
the Italian, and Poussin has alto- 
gether followed the Roman. 

The Flemish school has done 
much by the works of Rubens and 
Vandyke. In Italy they are even 
esteemed arti:ts of an illustrious 
order. Vandyke for portrait dis- 
putes the first rank, and Rubens 
in history and allegory yields to 
none. ‘Their colouring is so pure 
and bright, that a constant fresh- 
ness and glow is ever on their 
ficures. ‘The Flemish school is 
remarkable for labour and nicety, 
and the closest imitation of na- 
ture. Delicacy and patience of 
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the pencil ate peculiarly observed 
in all their pictures, 

Having now given these short 
sketches of the illustrious and 
ancient academies of painting, we 
proceed to the drudgery of births, 
dates, and deaths. 


. 


OF THE ROMAN SCHOOL, 


Raphael Sanzio, torn at Urbin 
A. D. 1483, died 1520. He is es- 
teemed the most perfect of the 
painters. His genius was of the 
highest intelligence. Grace and 
love make all his female figures 
angels, and relined dignity and 
majesty elevate his men into the 
nature and form of the gods. As 
you behold the * ScuooL or A- 
THENS,” you are at once in the 
midst of the awful solemnity of the 
Academia of Plato. ‘The heads of 
his philosophers are full of vener- 
able wisdom ; their visage solemn, 
and fixed in the holiness of medi- 
tation. His Parnassus partakes 
much of the air of the heavens, and 
the gods, who have lit on it, have 
brought, from the other world, 
forms that cannot be described.— 
ut was ever a spot so pleasant for 
Apollo to rest upon, in his aerial 
course, and divert himself with the 
sound of hislyre! Eis great works 
are at Rome, in the Vatican, with 
the exception of the Transfigura- 
tions Sé, Cecilia, and the Virgine del 
Sedia. 

Julio Romano, born 1492, died 
1546 ; the favourite pupil of Ra- 
Phael. His colouring is faint and 
feeble, but his figures tender and 
delicate. 

Polidore, born 1495, died 1543. 
His colouring is fine, his design 
correct, and his heads remarkable 
for strength. 

_ Perino de Bonacorri, born 1500, 
died 1547 ; he painted at the Vati- 
can under the instruction of Ra- 
phacl, whom he so closely imitat- 
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ed, that many of his pictures pass 
for those of his master. 
. Innocentio de Imola, pupil of 
Raphael ; he designed much like 
his great master. His pictures 
are rare and valuable. 7h 
Frederico Barroci, born 1528, 
died 1612 ; his pittures are very 
striking ; he resembled Corregto 


much in the beauty of his colour-- 


ing; his heads are particularly 
graceful. 

Dominichino, born at Rome, 
1589, died 1624. He copied the 
Antique, and Julio Romano. His 
imagination was full of spirit and 
genius. His pictures striking,and 
remarkabie for the sombre tone of 
their colouring. 

Claude Lorrain, born 1600, died 
1682, at Rome. He is considered 
the first of the landscape painters. 
His beauty is in the aérial perspec- 
tive and distance of his painting, 
and in his power of displaying na- 
ture. But he failed in the figures 
in his landscapes. Those, that are 
good, are by his scholar Bourgig- 
non, 

Andrea Sacchi, born at Rome, 
1599, died 1661 ; a painter worthy 
of the finest period of the art. His 
pictures are of admirable design, 
and full of grace and tenderness, 
and glowing with the colouring of 
his master Albano. 

Salvator Rosa, born 1614, died 
1673. His pictures are full of 
truth and nature strongly expres- 
sed ; he seemed to have studied 
nature only. He excelled in bat- 
tles, ferocious animals, and wild 
landscapes. 

Michael Angelo de Carravagio, 
born 1569, died 1609. His pic- 
tures are remarkable for depth of 
shade, and style of nature. 


OF THE FLORENTINE SCHOOL. 


Cimabue, born 1230, died 1300. 
He is regarded as the father of 
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modern painting. He learnt the 
art from some Grecian painters at 
Florence, and he imitated them 
with much spirit. 

Leonardo da Vinci, born 1445, 
died .1520 ; also sculptor and ar- 
chitect ; the greatest genius,which 
has graced the fine arts. His fa- 
mous picture of the Last Supper 
was painted in fresco in the refec- 
tory of the Convent of Dominicans, 
in Milan. The modern Gauls, on 
their first inroad into Italy, at- 
tempted to cut out the wall to 
make this one of their spoils of 
painting ; but failing in their pur- 
pose, with their wonted barbarity 
they reduced its beauty and mag- 
nificence intoa state of ruin and 
decay, and the Last Supper of 
Leonardo is now extant only by its 
masterly preservation in the en- 
graving of Morghens. He was 
the first painter of his age, and 
died in the arms of Francis I. 

Pietro Perrugino, born 1446, 
died 1524. The heads of his fig- 
ures are fullof grace and beauty ; 
his colouring is faint. 

Bartolameo della Porto, born 


1465, died 1517. He taught 
Raphael colouring. 
Michael Angelo Bounarctti, 


born in Florence 1475, died 1564 ; 
so Well known as the greatest 
painter, sculptor, and architect of 
medérn times. His principal pic- 
tures are in fresco, in the Vatican. 
His statue of Moses is ranked with 
the antique. There is about ita 
supernatural majesty and gran- 
deur, which constitute as much 
original character, as force and 
strength do in the Farnese Her- 
cules. Had Michael Angelo have 
done no more than his //oses, 
his fame would remain forever 
among the sculptors of antiquity ; 
but the figures of Mérxing and 
Evening Twilight, and of Day and 
Night, in the Medici Chapel at 
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Florence, sprung also from his in- 
finite genius. His picture of the 
Last JupGMEnT is the work of 
an age, und the great sketch of all 
that is mighty and majestick in the 
art. The imagination is forever 
falling in the abyss of hell, drawn 
by his demons, or rising into the 
highest heavens on the rustling 
motion of his angels. 

Andrea del Sarto, born 1478, 
died 1530,is among the first pain- 
ters of this school. His manner 
is large and his pencil soft and 
delicate, and his pictures have yet 
a wonderful freshness. He is es- 
teemed the greatest colourist of his 
school. His pictures are chiefly 
in Florence, particularly in the 
church del? Annunziazione, belongs 
ing to the convent of the Domini- 
cans. They are in fresco, and 
wonderfully fresh. Michael An- 
relo is said to have sat for hours 


to study his picture of the Virgin 
on the sack. 


OF THE LOMBARD SCHOOL. 


Antonio Allegro, called Ji Cor- 
regio, born 1494, died 1534. Na- 
ture and genivs made Corregio a 
painter, he having seen nothing of 
the masters. He painted much 
before he knew his own perfection, 
and discovered it by compating 
his powers with a picture of ’ Ra- 
phael. Noone has been able to 
imitate the enchanting tints and 
mellow softness of the pencil of 
Corregio. 

Francisco Massuotti, called J} 
Parmegiano ; his manner is grace- 
ful, his colouring fresh and natu- 
ral, and the drapery of his figures 
graceful and flowing. 

Pelegrine Tibaldi, a good pain- 
ter and fine architect, born 1522, 
died 1592. 

Luca Cambiaet. 
ate bold. 


His pictures 
He painted with great 
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facility and expedition, being able 
to paint with both hands at once. 

1 Carracci, Loudovice ;  Augus- 
tino andAnnibale ;...born at Bologna 
about 1560. Annibale is consid 
ered the greatest, his designs be- 
ing grand, his colouring strong,and 
composition admirable. Their 
pictures are chiefly at) Bologna. 
They there had a school of paint- 
ing, where Guido, Albano, and 
Schedoni formed themselves. 

Bartholomeo Schedoni,born 1560, 
died 1616, he closely imitated Cor- 
regio. 

Guido Rheni, born at Bologna, 
1575, died 1640. All that is ten- 
der, beautiful, and lovely in nature 
isin his pictures. The visage and 
form of his women are full of 
beauty and love. His most fa- 
mous picture is that of Peter and 
Paul in the Palace Zampierri, at 
Bologna. He is said to have stud- 
ied much the theatre of Niobe, and 
thereby attained that enchanting 
beauty, which remains unequalled. 

Albano, born 1578, died 1660. 
His pictures show much attention, 
nicety, and fine colouring ; his in- 
fants are remarkable for beauty and 
} nature. 

Benedetto Castighane, born at 
Genoa, 1616, died 1670. He imi- 
tated all the painters with suc- 
cess, and excelled ail in pasto- 
ral scenes and landscapes. The 
touches of his pencil delicate, and 
his light pure. 


OF THE VENETIAN SCHOOL. 


I Bellini, brothers; are consid- 
ered as the founders of this school, 
born between 1440 and 1445, and 
lived to a great age; their pictures 
remarkable for clear and bright 
colouring. 
‘ers of Georgione and Titian. 

{i Georgione deserves a rank 
‘mongst the first painters, born 
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1477, died 1511 ; his colouring is 
beautifulyand. his pictures full of 
nature. - His portraits admirable. 

Titiano, born 1477. ‘The-death 
of Georgione, at so early a periody 
gave fuli scope to his genius, and 
he became the head of the school 
of Venice. The expression and 
colouring of his figures and land- 
scapes are in the fulness of hature, 
and his portraits teem with fresh 
and perpetual life. In this last 
branch of the art he enoels all 
others. 

Sebastiano del Piombo : he was 
a successiul scholar of Georgione. 
He was considered by Michael 
Angelo the first painter of his age, 
superiour even to Raphael. The 
famous Descent of the Cross, in 
fresco, at Rome, was sketched by 
this great master, and finished by 
Sebastiano. 

Gio Antonio Gegillo,born 1508, 
died 1580. He was a powerful 
rival of Titian. 

Paolo Veronese, born 1532, died 
1588. His pictures will forever 
delight by their fulness of compo- 
sition, beauty of colouring, and 
gracefulness of design. — 

The churches of Rome, as well 
as of the other principal cities of 
Italy, have for ages been the hal- 
lowed sanctuaries of the magnifi- 
cent works of these great masters. 
Some of them have been violated 
by the sacrilegious hands of French 
soldiers ; and the Holy Virgin, 
who was drawn to sheda benign 
look on the devotee at the altar, is 
now smiling on the prinking Par- 
isian fetit mazire, in the Louvre. 

The French have, in some mea- 
sure, been to the modern. Ro- 
mans what the ancient were to 
Greece, with this difference, the 
Romans took from Greece all that 
was minutely beautiful and ex- 


quisite in the arts; the French 
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have despoiled Rome. only of what 
was most striking and celebrated. 
Their hands. were first Jaid on the 
Laocoon,'the Apollo, the Venus, 
and the Venus of the Capitol, and 
on the six pictures, which, by dis- 
tinction of pre-eminence, were 
called the Sia fictures of Rome, 
viz, Zhe Communion of St. Jerome, 
by. Dominichino ; the Slaughter 
of the Innocents, by Guido ; the 
Descent of the Cross, by Sebastiano 
de] Piombo, as sketched. by Mi- 


chacl Angelo ; the Transfiguration, 
of Raphael ; the Last Judgment, 
of Michael Angelo ; and the Last 
Suffer, by Leonardo da_ Vinci, 
The first and second of these, to- 
gether with the Zransfiguration, 
they succeeded in transporting to 
the Louvre ; the others, being in 
fresco, they could not remove, 
But, in the barbarous attempt, the 
Last Supper, and the Descent of 
the Cross were ruined. M. 
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LIFE OF RICHARD BENTLEY, D. D. 
Late Regtus Professor of Divinity, and Master ef Trinity College, Cambridge, Eng. 
{Continued from page 414.} 
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TO return to Johnson. While 
he was censuring afother writer 
for egotisms, he should have ex- 
cluded them more carefully from 
his preface, in which the de se 
dicta are infinitely too numerous. 

At the end of the first part of 
these remarks, for he afterwards 
continued them, though in a less 
elaborate manner, through the rest 
of Horace’s works, he published a 
stanza of an old English ballad, 
with English annotations, in the 
style of Bentley. There is some 
drollery in these remarks, but they 
never can diminish the value of his 
criticisms. Mr. Addison’s tragedy 
of Cato was once burlesqued,* and 
Gray’s Elegy in a country church- 
yard has been frequently parodied. 
Homer and Virgil have been tra- 
vestied ; yet surely no reader ever 
perused these authors with less 
pleasure on this account. The 
test of truth ¢ will never be found 
in ridicule. 

These remarks were highly ex- 
tolled by Bentley’s enemies, and 
* See Wilkes’ History of the Stage. 

+ See Johnson’s lives. 


PLATO, de Legib. IV. 
acquired their author some repu- 
tation. He had already introduced 
himself to the learned world, by 
his “Grammatical Commentaries,” 
which were notes on Lilly’s Gram- 
mar, published in 1706, in English. 
He was a very accurate grammar- 
ian, and investigated authorities 
with uncommon perseverance. As 
a critick, he was able to judge with 
accuracy of the Latinity ofa phrase, 
but he was very deficient of taste, 
that rare qualification, which is so 
essential in the formation ofa sound 
critick. The style of his commen- 
taries is beneath criticism, at once 
vulgar and pedantick. Those who 
have read his book, without any 
knowledge of the time in which he 
lived, will scarcely believe that he 
was contemporary with Addison, 
and lived in the Augustan age of 
English literature. 


In 1716 or 1717, Bentley was 
elected Regius Professor of Divin!- 
ty at Cambridge, and soon after 
preached before his Majesty. The 
sermon was published, ‘The at- 
tack on it, and the answer,we have 
already mentioned. But this and 
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Johnson’s 4ristarchus Anti-Bentlei- 


Middleton thought himself entitled 


anus, were not the only source of to demand the returm of his*four 


uneasiness which opened upon him 
in the year 1717. He found him- 
self involved in a dispute with the 
University, about the fees which 
were usually paid by: Doctors of 
Divinity on their creation. He 
was likewise accused of contempt 
towards the Vice-Chancellor. 

This dispute originated in Octo- 
ber, on the day after his Majesty’s 
visit to the University, when sever- 
al Doctors in Divinity, who had 
been named by the royal mandate, 
attended at the senate house to re- 
ceive their degrees. Dr. Bentley, 
on creation, demanded four guineas 
from each, besides the broad piece, 
which was the usual present on 
such occasions. A warm dispute 
ensued, but on his absolutely re- 
fusing to create those who would 
not give the extraordinary fee, Dr. 
Middleton and some others agreed 
to pay the money, upon condition 
that the Professor should return 
it, whenever it was declared by the 
King, or by any authority delegat- 
ed from him, that the demand was 
leral. -Those who refused to 
acquiesce to this proposal he would 
not create doctors. 

The affair was laid before the 
Duke of Somerset, who was Chan- 
cellor of the University, and pro- 
mised to take cognizance of the 
affair, if it was not soon settled. 
Dr. Bentley, however, still insisted 
upon his claim, but at last was con- 
tented with a promissory note from 
several of them, by which they en- 
gaged to pay the fee, if the dispute 
was determined in his favour, and 
even without money or bond he 
submitted to create one of the 
King’s doctors. 

As the Chancellor had declared 
against this new fee, and as Dr. 
Bentley had created some doctors, 
Without either fee or note, Dr. 


guineas, although neither the sen- 
timents of the “King, nor of his 
lawyers, had pronounced the Pro- 
fessor’s claim unjust. 

Bentley refused to give back the 
money ; Dr. Middleton sent, and 
then called : but the message and 
the visit proved equally fruitless. 
He next obtained a decree from 
the Vice-Chancellor, and a known 
enemy of the Professor was sent 
on September 23d, to arrest his 
person : either through mistake 
or design, however, the decree was 
left at Trinity Lodge, and the or- 
ders of the Vice-Chancellor were 
not executed. On Wednesday,the 
first of October, another beadle ar- 
rested him, and the Doctor, though 
he refused to obey it at first, put in 
bail, and the following Friday was 
appointed for the day of trial. 

Dr. Bentley did not appear, but 
sent his proctor. Dr. Middleton 
obtained permission of the court 
to appoint another proctor for him- 
self, who accused the Professor of 
contempt, for not appearing. The 
beadle who went with the first de- 
cree was examined, and a com- 
plaint was made out of his ill usage 
at Trinity Lodge. Among other 
thing's it appeared that the Doctor 
had said, “ 1 will not be concluded 
by what the Vice-Chancellor and 
two or three of his friends shall 
determine over a bottle.” 

His words were accounted crim- 
inal, and Dr. Bentley was suspend- 
ed by the Vice-Chancellor from all 
his degrees, without citation, with- 
out hearing, without notice, who 
declared that he would vacate the 
Divinity Professorship in a few 
days, if he did not make humble 
submission. 

For several years the affair re- 
mained in this situation. During 
this time several pamphlets were 
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pu ublished. Of those against the 
rofessor, Dr. Middleton, who who in 


‘ have felt the most- unbounded ex- 


ultation on the degradation of his 
enemy, Dr. Bentley, was the prin-. 
cipal author.* These are spright- 
dy and well written, but /ac/s are 
obstinate antagonists. The names 
of the writers who answered him, 
and took the opposite side, we have 
never heard, though one of them 
is pointed out by Middleton, who 
began his literary career in this 
dispute,+ and now first started in- 
to publick notice, as the action 
“ which he commenced for the 
recovery of his money gave the first 
motion to this famous proceeding.” 

During this suspense, it might 
be supposed, that Bentley, degrad- 
ed from his honours, would have 
lost his relish for his classical pur- 
suits, and have found his spirits 
damped and courage sunk. But 
this was far from being the case : 
he gave no opportunity to his ene- 
Mies to exclaim, 


* Qualis erat! Quantum nmitatus ab illo {” 


He ceased to be Doctor of Divinity, 
indeed, but he never ceased to be 
Bentley ! The University stripped 
him of his de grees, but they could 
not tear from him that conscious 
dignity of character, which, in all 
his disputes, proved a firm and 
certain support. 

He still continued to bestow his 
attention and leisure time on his 
Jong-promised and long expected 
edition of the Greek Testament. 
About the year 1721, he published 
his proposals, which consisted of 


eight articles. Tothese he added 


the last chapter of the Apocalypse, 
with a Latin version, and the var 


* For a list of dem see Gough’s Brit- 
ish Topography, vol. I. p.244. Thirlby 
also wrote against Bentley. 

+In one of his pamphiets he styles 
himself an aythor not used to the press. 


tious readings of his mahuscripts 
in the notes. 
. <Ia this edition. Bentley intended 
to have re-published:the Latin ver- 
sion of St. Hierom, who asserts 
that a literal translation from Greek 
into Latin is only necessary in the 
scriptures, where the very order of 
the words is mystery. ~¥From this 
passage our critick inferred, what 
on examination he found. to be 
true, that on comparison the ex- 
actest resemblance would be found 
between the original text and this 
transiation. He, therefore, deter- 
mined to publish them together. 
He proposed to confirm his lec- 
tions, by exhibiting the various 
reading of manuscripts and trans- 
lations. He altered not a single 
word without authority. He of- 
fered no changes in the text, ex- 
cept in. his Prologomena. He a- 
dopted the mode of publishing by 
subscription, on account of the 
great expenses that must attend 
the printing of such a work. It 
was to have made two volumes in 
folio, and the price was to have 
been three guineas for the smaller 
paper, and five forthe larger. Mr. 
John Walker, of Trinity College,* 
was to have corrected the press, 
and to have shared the profits or 
loss of the edition with Bentley. 
In one part of these proposals 
he says of himself : “ In this work 
he is of no sect or party ; his de- 
sign is to serve the whole christian 
name ; he draws no consequences 
in his notes, makes no oblique 
glances upon any disputed points, 
old or new.. He consecrates this 
work, as a Kapri a Kanye was, 
a Charter,a Magna Charta to the 
whole Christian Church, to last 
when all the ancient manuscripts 


*The Vice-Master of Trinity College, 
whom Pope introduced with Bentley 
inte the Dunciad. 
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here quoted may be lost and ex- 
tinguished.” 

Such were the views of Dr. Bent- 
ley, and such were his wishes with 
regard to his edition of the Greek 
Testament. He found, however, 
an opponent in Middleton, who had 
already, in a great measure, been 
the cause of reducing him to the 
situation of the lowest member of 
the University. He published an 
answer to the proposals, paragraph 
by paragraph. He was instigated 
to publish this answer, he says, by 
a thorough conviction, that Bent- 
ley possessed neither materials nor 
abilities adequate to the execution 
of so important a design. 

This pamphlet was published at 
a period when the name of Bentley 
had lost part of its dignity. This 
may, in some measure, account 
for its success, which was wonder- 
ful, and, in our opinion, far above 
its deserts. It is well written, in- 
deed, and sometimes weighty in 
argument ; but still he frequently 
refines too much, and does not 
treat his adversary with candour 
or propriety. 

An answer was published to 
these remarks, which was attribut- 
ed to Bentley, and several pamph- 
lets were published on both sides 
ofthe question. The event was, 
that he gave up his design. It 
Were an endless task to pursue the 
disputes through all the pamphlets, 
Which were published on the oc- 
casion. We must not, however, 
omit that Dr. Colbatch was sup- 
posed to be the author of the jirst 
remarks, and was stigmatized in 
the answer, which was published 
With the second edition of the pro- 
posal. Upon this attack, he pub- 
lickly declared, that they were 
Written without his concurrence 
and knowledge, and the Vice-Chan- 
cellor and heads pronounced the 
“uswer to the remarks a virulent 


and scandalous libel. 
Vol. Ill. No.9. 3K 
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Bentley never assigned any rea- 
sons for declining the publication 
ofhis Greek Testament. All who 
contributed to this event certainly 
injured the cause of sacred litera- 
ture in thé highest degree. The 
completion of his design was the 
principal employment of his latter 
life ; and his nephew, Dr. Thomas 
Bentley, travelied through Europe, 
at his expense, in order to collate 
every manuscript that was acces- 
sible. 

Middleton was not the only 
champion who attacked our litera- 
ry Goliah in 1721. Alexander 
Cuninghame, in the same year, 
published animadversions on the 
edition of Horace. A cold, cross 
critick, of northern extraction, with 
little genius ; ill-natured and for- 
bidding ; correct, but spiritless. 
He dedicated his book to Bentley 
himself,but with such a marked air 
of imagined superiority, that it is 
absolutely disgusting. Let it not, 
however, be supposed, that we al- 
low him no merit. We think that 
he was an opponent of much great- 
er consequence,than any who pre- 
ceded him ; but his decisive mode 
of stating his objections, and offer- 
ing his own emendations, though 
it might attract a few admirers, yet 
it must be condemned by the learn- 
ed world in general. Sometimes, 
indeed, he improves greatly upon 
Bentley, and in one of the passages, 
which we formerly quoted, he 
would read estuatgue, instead of 
ejus atgue, which is certainly more 
poetical and better than exeatgue, 
though, perhaps, not so near the 
reading of the manuscripts. His 
corrections, indeed, are frequently 
valuable, but, as a writer, he is very 
deficient in that strength, that vi- 
gour, and that liveliness of fancy, 
which renders the critical works 
of Bentley and Toup so entertain- 
ing, as Well as so instructive. 

Lo be continued. 
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ACCOUNT OF TRE FALLS-OF NIAGARA 


——93' o-—— 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


For the Anthology. 


EXTRACTS FROM A JOURNAL, &C. CONTINUED. 


Monday, Seft. 2....WuHat have 
I heard? What have I felt? What 
have I seen? A noise, equal to 
the seven thunders, heard by St. 
John in the spirit; accompanied 
with a perpetual earthquake, and 
a mighty rushing wind; a wonder, 
to which the sun in his course 
through thé heavens, beholds noth- 
ing superiour...the cataract of Nia- 
erara. : 

After breakfast we started from 
Chippeway on foot. The bank of 
the great river is here not more 
than four or five feet above the 
water ; but, in our course towards 
the falls, it appears gradually to 
rise to fifty feet and upwards. The 
land, on which the road runs, is 
perhaps a perfect level ; of course 
this high bank shews the descent 
of the river in its course of two 
miles before arriving at the im- 
mense precipice. About one mile 
from Chippeway commence the 
rapiis, extending-across the river 
above half a mile ; immediately 
below, it narrows and its surface is 
much agitated, although no rocks 
appear above the water. This is 
indeed a very beautiful view. 

Here, where a smail part of the 
stream is divided from. the rest by 
a little island, fast on the bank of 
the river; man has adventured to 


erect mills, “ scooped out an em- 


pire, and’ usurp’d the tide.” <A 
few rods lower, in a simNar situa- 
tion, is the oldest mill im Canada. 
At all other falls, I have ever seen, 
the labours of man have tended to 
ciminish the effect on the eye and 
the mind ; but’ here the consequen- 
cés of his miehuest efforts have so 
little miffluence on the whole, that 
we are convinced of the mujesty of 


the stream, and that it will forever 
scorn the confinements of art. 
About two and a half miles down 
we turn frem the road, and, des- 
cending a winding foot path in the 
precipitous bank of clay, come to 
the level of the river 3 and, after 
walking over a flat, covered with 
thick bushes and constantly wet by 
the spray, arrive at Table rock. 
Just before leaving the road, we 
had seen the little falls, a sight, 
worthy of a thousand miles jour- 
ney ; but we are now close to the 
main body of this indescribable 
cataract. Table rock is level with 
the edge of the falls, and only seven 
or eight rods distant. Here is, in 
the stillest season, a constant gen- 
tle breeze, agitating the leaves of 
the bushes, while they are continu- 
ally refreshed by the spray. On 
our hands and knees we creep to 
the edge of this rock, and are struck 
with horrour at beholding nothing 
to support us. Our guide carries 
us a rod or two north, as the river 
runs, and shews us the rock, on 
which we walked so firmly, which 
is only three feet thick, and seems 
to hang in the air, perhaps one 
hundred and fifty feet or more from 
the bottom. One of our party swore 
he never would go on it again. 
Leaving this spot, we reascend 
to the level of the road, and walk 
half a mile through fields, clothed 
with the most luxufant grass, to 
a ladder, called, by Volney, Sim- 
coe’s, but it has not usually that 
or any other name. This ladder 
is perpendicular, and, as it is affix- 
ed to an overhanging tree at the 
top, scems very dangerous, but 
others had been before us, and we 
descend with courage, which we 
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should-never exercise at any other 
place, than Niagara. At the foot 
of the ladder we find we have not 
descended half way to the water’s 
edge ; and here and all the way 
up to the great falls, we have to 
climb over crags of every variety 
of shape and size. 

The little falls are opposite to 
the ladder, but we neither hear nor 
see any thing, but the immense 
horse shoe we are approaching. 
Between the two falls is Goat island, 
presenting on the north side a per- 
pendicular wall of equal height 
with the cataracts on each side. 
The bank on the west side of the 
river, under which we now were, is 
perpendicular, but,as we approach 
the sheet of water, it becomes hol- 
low, and thus, say the traveller’s 
conjectures, is it continued the 
whole width of the falls, making a 
cavern, terrifick as incalculable ex- 
tent, unilluminated vacuity, and e- 
ternal roar can make it. The water 
above, having acquired a powerful 
impetus, shoots in a curvilinear di- 
rection, and thus the hollow space 
is increased. Into this abyss we 
all attempt topenetrate. The spray 
is here condensed into large drops, 
and the strong gusts of wind drive 
it like shot, so that we involuntarily 
bend our heads. We were nearly 
wet through before, but are now 
instantaneously. We can hardly 
consent to leave this seemingly 
dangerous, and enchanting spot. 

On the rocks I finda skull of 
some animal, and bones of others, 
which have come over the fall ; 
also something, which Weld calls 
petrified spray or froth, adhering 
to the rocks in various states of in- 
duration. This substance is often 
no harder than lumps in West- 
India sugar, but is tasteless. 

When viewing the Horse shoe 
fall, travellers are always dissatisfi- 
ed at its apparent height ; but this 


results from its immense breadth, 
and perhaps half is always invisi- 
ble, on account of the mist, rising 
from below. If from Table rock, 
or at the landing place by the lad- 
der, or at any place between these, 
we look down, or if from below we 
view the precipice above, and re- 
flect, that this awful rock is no 
higher than the cataract, we be- 
come easy in amoment. In the 
morning or evening I suppose the 
centre of the crescent, or horse 
shoe, cannot be seen for the spray, 
not even from Table rock ; but 
when the wind blows this away, we 
behold at least half the height. 

A small part, perhaps fifteen feet 
in width, is separated from the 
little fall, and adds much to the 
effect. We almost wish there were 
no horse shoe fall, as this is viewed 
from the head of the ladder ; but 
when a little higher up, the great 
fall, which is much the greater di- 
vision of the river, opens upon us, 
the inferiour fall appears only like 
the puny infant of a vigorous sire. 

After refreshing ourselves with 
some port wine and bread, two of 
our party were so wearicd with 
magnificence and wet cloaths, as 
to depart for home. B—— and my- 
self revisited Table rock with less 
fear, and viewed more closely the 
tremendous fall. Itwas now about 
one o’clock. Below us we saw a 
rainbow of transcendent splendour. 
The ends were nearly under our 
feet, and the top of the arch reach- 
ed more than half a mile, just en- 
croaching on the foot of the little 
falls. We then walked into the 
river, and stood just under a fall of 
about three feet, drank of the 
stream, and washed on the top of 
this rock in water, ready to pour in 
half a minute over the precipice 
into the vast profound. 

Here we observed a small bird, 
perched on a rock in the stream, 
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nearer the, fall than any, human 
being would venture. We threw. 
Stones at him, and remarked the 
horrour, with which he looked to- 
wards the chasm. After several 
fiights in circles, he was obliged to 
approach ,us to avoid greater dan- 
ger. . 

We returned and changed our 
dress; and, after breathing, I can 
now relate a story or two, told by 
our guide. Below the rapids, in 
the middle of the stream, 1s form- 
ed a shallow, part of which is coy- 
ered with grass, To this.deer 
sometimes Swim-with the current, 
but can never réturn.. The poor 
creatures are swept away by the 
stream, and their carcases. are 
found at the foot of the falls. But 
every thing is not lodged near the 
falls below. Only six. weeks ago 
an Indian squaw, drowned at Chip- 
peway, was found at Queenstown, 
seven or eight miles below the ca- 
taract, With only her neck and thigh 
broken. 

On returning to dinner, we found 
that Chippeway bridge had broken 
through during our absence. This 
we crossed yesterday ; but if we 
had fallen through, as there is no 
current perceptible in this inferiour 
river,we might perhaps have es- 
caped being shown at Queenstown. 

After dinner.we tackled our 
Waggon and drove towards the falls, 
stopplag at a house, which ought 
to be atavern, Wedid not visit 
Table rock,as we wished not to wet 
our clean cloaths ; but we walked 
down the fields to the head of the 
Jadder,and T—~ wentdown. We 
enjoyed very fine views, and re- 
solved on a grand expedition to be 
once more wet through to-morrew, 

Tuesday....Reviewed the scenes 
of yesterday... Our first visit was 
to Table rock, in which we obsery- 
ed a small crack, and we speculat- 
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ed on it with unreasonable fear, for 
it cannot run deep. This famous 
rock projects nine or ten feet, and 
is of uniform thickness. Its im- 
mense supporter is hollowed grad- 
ually, and a line dropped from the 
edge of the rock would be, I think, 


forty or fifty feet from the centre 


of the concave. 
Once more we descend the lad- 


der and approach the horrid va- . 


cuity behind the sheet of water. 
Within eight rods of the cataract 
is a collection of sulphur, deposited 
on the side of the rock by a little 
stream, percolating this bed of 
limestone. This is nearly under 
Table rock, which, if it should now 


break off from its stock, would fall 


without the path, and only endan- 
ger us by the pieces, into which it 
must fly on striking the bottom. 
But indeed there js no danger. The 
water once poured over this rock, 
and it should then have yielded to 
the immense pressure. 

Very. strong and cold gusts of 
wind blow perpetually out of the 
cavern, accompanied with rain, so 
thick, as, when a person is near, to- 
tally to intercept the sight. Here 
we all stop, and each runs as far 
as possible into this viewless and 
horrible abyss. I almost despaired 
of ever seeing T—— again, so Vio- 
lent was the beating’ of the wind 
and the rain ; yet he could not have 
been absent from where I stood 
more than two minutes. 

We afterwards went to the shore 
as near, where the water strikes 
the rock after its fall, as possible. 
Here is a great spray, and the roar 
is really stupifying. But if we 
look upwards, the view of the sun 
beams, gleaming throt¢h the drops 
broken off from the sheet of water, 
and these drops so near as to strike 
at last“in our faces, is truly en- 
We climbed a crag, 
broken -frem..above, on «which it 
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seemed impossible to remain, for 
the whole ocean seems falling ‘on 
our heads; but it does not quite 
reach us, and we are only refresh- 
ed by the pientifal dashing of the 
water below. But here no one 
feels uncomfortable from the wet, 
and nobody ever here took a cold. 

The Horse shoe fall resembles 
rather a sickle, and in what seems 
the handle near Goat island, close 
to the very edve of the precipice, 
are several loose rocks, that must 
come down in afew months. ~ I 
am very sure, that yesterday I 
heard the crash of ‘a rock, carried 
over the falls, or a part of the pre-- 
cipice broken away. This was just 
on my arrival at the foot of the 
ladder. ° 

At the distance of an eighth of 
amile,on the shore of the river 
below the. falls, one may have a 
very fine view... Stoop downwards, 


with your back towards the catar- 7 
act, and look up-at the top of it. 


There seems to be nothing above. 
It pours from the very battlements 
of heaven, or resembles the re- 
storation of chaos. Look again, 
and you behold trees, which your 
amazement forbade you to see be- 
fore, growing out of the very edge 
of the cataract in the deepest part. 
The-deception is admirable, and, 
I think, unequalled by any vagary 
of nature. But these trees are 
nearly a mile distant on the high 
banks of the river, whose course 
thence to the precipice is nearly 
crooked, as a semi-circle. Any 
one will easily believe what Gold- 
smith soberly says, that these falls 
are a great interruption to naviga- 
tion, though it is doubtful whether 
any would follow the Indians, who, 
he says, have passed down safely 
in their canoes. 


——2D +o 


CRITICISM. 


Translated for the Anthology from the Cours de Literature of La Harpe. 
{Continued from page 348.} : | 


NErRo, now sure of the love 
of Junia for Britannicus, meditates 
nothing but vengeance and crimes. 
He orders his brother to be arrest- 
ed ; he places guards over his own 
mother, and perceiving, by a con- 
versation with her, that the rights 
of Britannicus to the empire. may 
be employed as. an. arm. against 
him, he hesitates not 2 moment, 
and gives orders to poison him. 
But how ! With what odious cold 
blood and what studied villany! 
It is by appearing to reconcile him- 
self with Agrippina and Britanhi-. 
cus ; by lavishing his caresses,,sub-. 
Missions, and embraces ; and. by, 
representing in his palace a scene 
of filial tenderness. 


Guards! obeythe orders of my mother. 


Gards ! qu’on obeisse aux ordres de ma 
mere. 

In this manner he prepares him- 

self for a fratricide. 


And this is that policy of cor- 
rupt courts, of which Corneille af- 
fected to treat so often ; but here 
it is in action, and not in words ; 
that is to say, it is-inm theatrical re- 


. presentation the same thing as it 


isin reality ; jt is the perfection of 
the art. Nero conducted no other- 
wise than Charles the Ninth. A- 
grippina had scarcely left him, 
when “his dissimulated rage could 


‘no longer contain itself: he thinks 


himself sure of Burrhus; because 
Agrippina is discontented with 
him ; and it-is before a virtuous 
man, that he avows the project of 
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a crime, and that crime is poison- 

ing..." | 

She is too much in haste, Burrhus, to 
triumph, 

Il embrace my rival, but it is to strangle 
him 


. . « It is too much: his ruin 


“Mast deliver me forever from the furies 


of Agrippina. 


As longas he breathes, I live but by 


halves. ; 

She has disgusted me with the name of 
my enemy, 

And I will not endure her guilty as- 
surance 

In promising him a second time my 
place. 

Before the close of this day I will 
dread him no more. 


Elle se hate trop, Burrhus, de triumpher, 
¥’ embrasse mon rival, mais Cest pour 
Vetouffer. 
.. + GMenest trop: il faut que sa ruine 
Me delivre a jamais des fureurs d’ Agrip- 
pine. 
Tant qwil respirera, je ne vis qua demi ; 
Elle m’a fatigué de ce nom ennemi, 
Et je ne pretend pas, que sa coupable au- 
ace 
Une seconde fois lui promette ma place. 
Avant la fin du jour, je ne le craindrat 
_ plus. 


To speak thus to Burrhus, is to 
shew the whole character of Nero. 
None but a consummate villain 
can, without blushing, shew him- 
self as he is, before an honest man ; 
it is a proof that he has surmount- 
ed every thing,even his conscience. 
Other villains take off the mask, 
sometimes before confidants wor- 
thy of them: none but Nero can 
unbosom himself before Burrhus. 
This example is singular on the 
theatre, and it is a trait of genius. 
Mahomet conceals not from Zopi- 
ra his policy or his ambition ; but 
there is a grandeur in his projects, 
criminal as they are ; he hopes to 
gain Zopira, and be has her in his 
Bye. Here is nothing ofall this. 
Nero avows the most cowardly of 
all crimes, and yet has no need of 
Burrhus to execute them. This 


confidence without nécessity, and 
made from the fulness of the 
heart, would be, any where else, a 
great fault : here it is a stroke of 
the pencil of agreat master. It is 
evident that Nero does not believe 
himself committing a crime ; in 
his eyes it is the most simple 
thing in the world to poison his 
brother ; and that which proves 
this is, that he is quite astonished 
when Burrhus disapproves ; and 
in the following scene he says to 
Narcissus, as the only thing that 
gives him any hesitation, 


They will represent my revenge, asa 
parricide. 


Ils mettront ma vengeance au rang des 
parricides. 


These last words are not the words 
of a tyrant, but of a monster. 
Here commences that grand 
spectacle, so moral and so dramat- 
ick ; that combat between vice and 
virtue, under the names of Nar- 
cissus and of Burrhus, contending 
for the soul of Nero ; and here are 
developed these two characters, as 
perfectly traced as those of Nero 
and of Agrippina. Burrhus is the 
model of the conduct, which may 
be held by a virtuous man, placed 
by the circumstances of the times 
near a bad prince, and in a deprav- 
ed court. He is surrounded by 
passions, interests, and vices, and 
contends with them all, on all 
sides. He pronounces not a word 
concerning virtue, no more than 
Nero concerning crimes ;_ but he 
represents the former in all its pu- 
rity, as Nero represents the latter 
in all their horrours. He resists 
the restless ambition of Agrippina; 
and the perversity of his master, 
and speaks the truth to both, but 
without ostentation, without brava- 
do, with a noble and modest firm- 
ness, not seeking to offend, and 
not fearing to displease. He speaks 
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to the one as his emperour, and-to 
the other as the mother of Cesar. 
He fulfils all his duties,and observes 
every decorum. But when his 
guilty pupil dares to discover his 
horrible project, this man, hereto- 
fore so serene, becomes all on fire : 


his tranquillity made him great, his 


indignation renders him sublime. 
Eloquence in his mouth is like the 
virtue In his soul, without affecta- 
tion, without effort, but full of that 
ardour which penetrates, that truth 
which overthrows, and that vehe- 
mence which hurries away. - He 
affects even Nero, and comes out 
from his presence full of hope and 
of joy,to go-and consummate with 
Britannicus a reconciliation, which 
he thinks sure. . At this moment 
enters Narcissus : to the pathos, 
to the enthusiasm of a candid soul, 
succeeds all the art of turpitude 
and wickedness ; and in these two 
paintings, contrasted with each 
other, the author is equally admir- 
able. But to place them thus, in 
opposition to each other, he must 
have been well assured of his ta- 
lents. The greater and more in- 
fallible the effect of the former, 
the more dangerous was the latter. 
—The experience of the theatre 
teaches us how much danger there 
is in the introduction of sentiments, 
which the spectator hates and re- 
pels, in too quick a succession to 
those, which are delicious and dear 
to him, and to which he leves to 
resign himself. This observation 
does not reply to the daring vil- 
lains who have a certain energy, 
and elevation, but to personages 
vile and contemptible, and Narcis- 
sus is of this number. ‘These sorts 
of characters, sometimes necessary 
in tragedies, are very difficult to 
manage. The spectator is willing 
to hate, but he dislikes that con- 
tempt should be added to hatred, 
because contempt has nothing in 


- it tragical. 
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rag Voltaire, in blaming 
in this point of view the parts of 
Felix, of Prusias, and of Maximus, 
in Corneille, quotes that of Nar- 
cissus, as a model to be followed, 
when we have occasion for person- 
ages of this character. He ad- 
mires the scene of Narcissus with. 
Nero ; but remarking the little ef- 
fect which it always produces, he 
thinks it would produce ‘a greater, 
if Narcissus had more intérest in 
advising to the crime. I know not 
whether this reflection is very just. 
No doubt, if Narcissus, to pursue 
his course and his object, had to 
overcome some of the séntiments 
of nature, like Felix, who deter- 
mined to put to death his son-in- 
law for fear of losing his govern- 
ment, the proportion of the means 
would fail. But Narcissus, who 
endeavours to govern Nero as he 
had governed Claudius, by flatter- 
ing his passions, has no interest in 
saving Britannicus. According to 
his established character, all means 
must be good in his estimation ; 
he does but follow his natural dis- 
position, which is base and per- 
verse ; and if the scene between 
him and Nero, notwithstanding the 
perfection of it, is not nearly so 
much applauded as that of Burr- 
hus, it is because it can,in no case, 
on no supposition, give the same 
pleasure ; and I see the reason in 
the human heart. The soul has 
been expanding itself on hearing 
Burrhus ; it contracts and fades 
en seeing Narcissus. The part 
he acts is one of those, which can 
only be endured, but can. never 
please. Let us not reproach man- 
kind; when assembled,with a senti- 
ment which does them honour, 
their invincible repugnance to ev- 


ery thing that is vile. These 


characters in the drama may be 
employed as means, but never for 
the effect.. The greatest effort o} 
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the artist is to procure them to be 
tolerated on the stage, and admir- 
ed by the connoisseur, who judges 
only of the execution ;. arid he can- 
not accomplish this but by giving 
them, in the highest degree, qual- 
ities, that may be possessed by the 
base and wicked, artifice and ad- 
dress. This has been done by Ra- 
cine in the part of Narcissus. 
W hat an enterprize to bring back 
Nero, after the impression he had 
received, and which the spectator 
had so ardently shared ! What an 
interval there is between the mo- 
ment, in which he sends Burrhus 
to his brother to consummate a 
reconciliation, and that, in which 
he goes out with Narcissus to poi- 
son his rival! And nevertheless, 
such is the detestable art of Nar- 
cissus, or rather such is the admi- 
rable art of the poet, that this rev- 
olution, the work of a few minutes, 
appears probable, natural, and even 
necessary. The venom of malig- 
nity is so ably prepared, that it 
must penetrate the soul of the ty- 
rant, and infect it without remedy. 
This astonishing scene deserves to 
be analyzed. 


Every thing is prepared for so just an 
execution ; 

The poison is all ready; the famous 
Locusta 

Has redoubled, for mc, her officious 
cares ; 

She has caused a slave to expire in my 
sight ; 

And the sword is no less prompt to cut 
off a life, 

Than this new poison, which her hand 
has entrusted to me. 


Seigneur, tout est pré ou pour une mort si 
juste, 

Le poison est tout pret: la fameuse Lo- 
custe 

A redoublé pour moi ses soins officieux ; 

Elle a fait expirer un esclave aux mes 
yeux ; 

Et le fer est moins prompt pour trancher 
une vie, 

Que le gouveau poison, que sa main me 
confie. — 


Nero.—Narcissus, it is enough, I acs 
knowledge your care ; 
But wouid not wish you to go farther, 


Narcisse, c'est assez, je reconnais ce soin ; 
Et ne souhaite pas que vous alliez plus loin. 


Narcissus—What ! is your hatred to 
Britanmicus so cooled, 
As to forbid me !— 


Quoi ! pour Britannicus votri haine affai- 
blte 
Me defend !— 


Nerro.—Yes, Narcissus, they have rec. 
onciled us. 


Ouz, Narcisse, on nous récencifie. 
5 : 5 


Narcissus.—I shail be very careful 
not to disstiade you, 

My lord ; but he has seen liimself some- 
times imprisoned. 

This ofience, in his heart, will long re- 
main fresh. 

There are no secrets, which time does 
not reveal. 

He will be informed, that my hand wag 
to have presented him 

A poison, which your orders hadcaus’d 
to be prepared. 

Can the Gods turn his thoughts from 
this design ? 

But perhaps he will not hesitate to do, 
what you dare not attempt. 


Se me garderai bien de vous en detourner, 

Seigneur; mais il s'est vu tantit emprisoner. 

Cette offense en son caur sera long temps 
nouvelle. 

Ii west point de secrets que le temps ne re- 
vele, 

Il saura gue ma main lui devait presenter 

Un poison que votre ordre avoit fait appré- 
ter. 

Les dieux de ce dessein puissent-ils le dis- 
traire ! 

Mais peut-étre il fera ce que voue noses 
Jaire. 


Nero.—They answer for his heart, and 
I will conquer mine. 


On répond de son caur, et je vaincrai le 


mien. 


He has already attacked Nero by 
his fears: but fear has not suc- 
ceeded. He turns round in a mo- 
ment and attacks him by his 
jealousy. te 
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‘En “- 
fs the marriage of Junia to be the bond. 
of this connexion? ©. 07 
My lord ! are you, moreover, to make 
this sacrifice to him ? 


Et ’hymen de unie en est il le Ken ? 
Seigneur ! lui faites vous encore ce sacri- 
fice ? 


> 


Nero.—You take too much care upon 
you : however this may be, 

Narcissus, I consider him no longer a- 
mong my enemies. 


C'est prendre trop de soin: quoi qu’il en 


soit, Narcisse, 
Fe ne le compte plus parmi mes ennemies. 


This is a critical moment for Nar- 
cissus. ‘Two attacks have already 
been repulsed. He loses no time : 
he endeavours now to irritate Nero 
by the jealousy of power. 


Agrippina, my lord, had flattered her- 
self with the hope of this. 


She has reassumed her sovereign em- 
pire over you. 

Agrippine, seigneur, se l’etait bien promis. 

Elle arepris sur vous son.souverein empire. 


Ntro—What now ? what has she said ? 
and what is it you would say ? 


Quoi donc? qu’a-t-elle dit ? et que voulez 
aire ? 


Narcissus.—She has boasted of it, 
publickly enough. 


Elle s’en est vantée assez publiquement. 


Nero.—Of what? 
De quoi ? 


Narcissus.That it was only necessa- 
ry for her to see you one moment ; 

That, to all the great noise and fatal re- 
sentment, 

A modest silence would be soon seen 
to succeed ; 

That you yourself would be the first to 
subscribe to a reconciliation, 


Very happy that her goodness would ” 


“condescend to forget all. 


QWelle avait qu’a vous voir un moment ; 

Qu’a tout ce grand é€lat, d ce Courroux fit- 
neste, 

On verrait succeder un silence modeste ; 

Que vous méme & la paie souseririez le 
premier, 

Heureux, que sa bante daignét tout onblier. 

Vol. III. No. 9. oL 
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‘Newo.—Bat, Naveiseua, tell me: the 
you would: have-me do? | ¥« 
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Mii, Narcissus, dis-moi, ‘que’ “veux tu 
que je fasse 2- 


“Let us remark, i in this place,. the 
truth of the dialogue and. the sim- 
plicity of the diction : it is not a- 
bove the common style of contin- 
ual conversation, and it ought net, 
indeed, to go beyond that. On one 
side it is a cool and deliberate vil- 
lain, who thinks not of adorning 
his language : villains are rarely 
in a passion. On the other hand, 
a man, internally agitated, who 
answers only by a few painful 
words. Every poetick figure ought 
to disappear. Our criticks of the 
day, who affect to acknowledge no 
other poetry than the passionate 
and figurative, would not fail, if 
Racine was living, to find him very 
cold and feeble. What verses, 
they would say, are these ? 


Agrippine, seigneur, se l’etait bien promis. 
Elle s’en est vantée assez publiquement. 
Mais, Narcisse, dis moi, que veux tu que 


je fasse ? 


Would any one express himself 
otherwise in prose ! 

It is precisely for this reason 
that they are excellent: because 
they are what they ought to be. 
The last, simple as it is, makes us 
shudder. The tyger is about to 
awake. 


I have but too much disposition to pun- 
ish her arrogance ; 

And if I should give way to it, her in- 
discreet erieiptt 

Would be soon followed by an eternal 


ret. 

But ahat will be the language of the 
whole universe ? 

Would you draw me into the broad 
road oftyrants? . 

And that Rome, obliterating so many 
titles to honour, 

Leave me no better name, than that of 
a poisoner ? 

They will place my vengeance im the 
rank of parricides 
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Se n'ai que trop de pente @ punir son au- 
dace ; 

Et, si je men croyais, ce triomphe in- 
discret. 

Serait bientot suivi d’un eternel regret. 

AL tis,de tout Punivers quel sera le langage? 

Sur es pas des tyrans veux tu gue je 
mengage ? 


Et que Rome, effacant tant de “titres 


d’ honneur 

Me laisse pour tous noms, celui d’empoi- 
sonneur ? 

Iis mettront ma vengeance au rang des 
parricides. 


{To be continued.] 
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For the Monthly Anthology. 


SILVA. 


No. 19. 


Cupidus SytvarumM.—Fuvenal. 


CUMBERLAND, 

THE memoirs of Cumberland 
are an entertaining work. He is 
particularly happy in the descrip- 
tion of Irish manners, of which 
the following narrative is singu- 
larly illustrative. 

‘ A short time after this (says 
he) Lord Eyre, who had a great 
passion for cock-lighting, and 
Wuose cocks were the crack of all 
Ireland, engaged me in a maine 
at Eyre Court. 1 was a perfect 
novice in that elegant sport ; but 
the gentlemen from al! parts sent 
me in their contributions, and hav- 
ing a good ieeder, I won every 
‘battle in-the maine but one. At 
this meeting I fell in with my hero 
from Shannon bank. Both parties 
dined togetuer, but when I tound 
that mine, which was the more 
numerous, Infiniteiy the most ob- 
streperous, and disposed to quarrel, 
could no longer be left in peace 
with our antagonists, I guitted my 
seat by Lord Eyre, and went to 
the gentleman above ailuded to, 
who was presiding at the second 
table, and seating myself familiar- 
ly on the arm of his chair, propos- 
sed to him to adjourn our party, 
and assemble them in another 
house, for the sake of harmony 
and good fellowship. With the 
‘best grace in hie he ins tantly as- 
sented, and when I added that I 
should put then: under his care, 
and expect frem him as a man of 


honour and my friend, that every 
mother’s son of them should be 
found forth coming and alive the 
next morning. ‘ Then,by the soul 
of me, he replied, and they shall ; 
provided only that no man in com- 
pany shall dare to give-the glorious 
and immortal memory for his toast, 
which no gentleman, whe feels as 
I do, can put up with.’ To this I 
pledged myself, and we removed 
toa whiskey house, attended by 
half a score of pipers, playing dif- 
ferent tunes. Ilere we went on 
very joyously and lovingly fora 
time, till a well-dressed gentleman 
entered the room, and civilly ac- 
costing me, requested to partake 
of our festivity, and join the com- 
pe ny, if nobody had an objection. 
‘Ah, now, don’t be too sure of 
that,’ a volce was instantly heard 
to reply, ¢ I believe you will find 
plenty of objection in this compa- 
hy to your being one amongst us.’ 
What had he done, the gentleman 
demanded. ¢ What have you 
done :’ rejoined the first speaker. 
‘ Don’t I know you for the mis- 
creant, that ravished the poor 
wench against her will in the pres- 
ence of her mother? And did’nt 
your pagans, that held her down, 
ravish the mother afterwards, m 
the presence of her daughter ? 
And do you think we will admit 
you into our company? Make 
pourege sure that we shall not ; 
1erefore get out of ¢/zs as speedily 
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as you can, and away wid you.’ 
Upon this the whole company 
rose, and in their rising the civil 
centleman made_his exit, and was 
off. I relate this incident exactly 
as it happened, suppressing the 
name of the gentleman, who was 
a man of property and some con- 
sequence. When my surprize 
had subsided, and the punch be- 
.gan to circulate, with a rapidity 
the greater for this gentleman’s 
having troubled the waters, I took 
my departure, having first cau- 
tioned a friend, who sate by me, 
(and the only protestant in the 
company) to keep his head cool, 
and beware of the glorious memory. 
This gallant young officer, son to 
a man, who held lands of my fa- 
ther, promised faithfully to be so- 
ber and discreet, as well knowing 
the company he was in. But my 
friend, having forgot the first part 
of his promise, and getting very 
tipsy, let the second part slip out 
of his memory, and became very 
mad; for stepping aside for his 
pistols, he re-entered the room, 
and laying them on the table, took 
the cockade, from his hat, and 
dashed it into the punch-bowl, de- 
manding of the company to drink 
the glorious and immortal memory of 
king William in a bumper, or abide 
the consequences. I was not 
there, and if I had been present I 
could neither have staid the tu- 
mult, nor described it. I only 
know he turned out the next morn- 
ing merely for honour’s sake, but 
as it was one against a host, the 
magnanimity of his opponents let 
him off with a shot or two, which 
did no execution.’ 
CICERO. 

I know not what Cicero would 
have said of the dabblers in chym- 
istry, and the frivolous experimen- 
talists of the present day, who, 
from a superficial knowledge of 


this nature, think themselves great 
philosophers. It is very proper 
that these subjects should be pro- 
foundly understood, and that. pro- 
fest adepts should be amply re- 
warded for their ingenious and 
useful labours. But pursuits of 
this kind ought not to be made a 
branch of general education to the 
exclusion of more useful acquisi- 
tions. A gentleman may make a 
very handsome figure in life by the 
aid of literature alone ; but with- 
out literature he can be agreeable 
neither as a companion nora writer, 
tho’ he should possess the chymical 
skill of Lavoisier, or the astro- 
nomical knowledge of Herschel. 
«“ As to physicks, or natural phi- 
losophy, (says Middleton) Cicero 
seems to have had the notion with 
Socrates, that a minute and par- 
ticular attention to it, and the mak- 
ing it the sole end and object of 
our inquiries, was a study rather 
curious than profitable, and con- 
tributing but little to the improve- 
ment of human life. For though 
he was perfectly acquainted with 
the various systems of all the phi- 
losophers of any name, from the 
earliest antiquity, and has explain- 
ed them all in his works, yet he 
did not think it worth while, either 
to form any distinct opinions of 
his own, or at least to declare 
them. From his account, how- 
ever, of those systems, we may 
observe, that several of the funda- 
mental principles of the modern 
philosophers, which pass for the 
discoveries of these later times, 
are the revival rather of ancient 
notions, maintained by some of the 
first philosophy of whom we 
have any notice in history ; as, the 
motion of the earth, the antipodes, 
a vacuum, and an universal grav- 
itation, or attractive quality of 
matter, wbich holds the world in 
its present form and order.” 
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POPE. 
Johnson observes that Pope pre- 
ferred for their harmony these two 
lines : 


Lo! where Mzotis sleeps, and hardly flows 
"The freezing Tanais through a waste of snows. 


I have somewhere. read that he 
gave a decided preference for the 
same reason to the following in- 
scription on a grotto, which he 
translated from a modern Latin 


poet. 


Nymph of the grot ! this sacred scene I keep, 
And to the murmur of those waters sleep. 
O, spare my slumbers, gently tread the cave, 
And drink in silence, or in silence lave. 


His attack on Colly Cibber was 
petulant and unjust. Cibber, far 
from being the dunce which Pope 
describes him, was a man of vig- 
orous sense and lively wit, as may 
be proved by his observations on 
Cicero, and by many of his plays. 

Questions have been asked, and 
doubts have been entertained, whe- 
ther Pope was a poet in the digni- 
fied meaning of the word. Let 
the answer be given, and let the 
doubt be destroyed, by the author- 
ity of reason and the impartiality 
of enlightened criticism. “ Afier 
all this, it is surely superfluous to 
answer the question that has once 
been asked, Whether Pope was a 
poet ; otherwise than by asking in 
return, if Pope be not a poet, where 
is poetry to be found? To circum- 
scribe poetry by a definition will 
only shew the narrowness of the 
definer, though a definition which 
shall exclude Pope will not easily 
be made. Let us look round up- 
on the present time, and back up- 
on the past ; let us inquire to whom 
the voice of mankind has decreed 
the wreath of poetry ; let their 
productions be examined, and their 
claims stated, and the pretensions 
of Pope will be no more disputed. 
Had he given the world only his 
version,the name of poet must have 
been allowed him : if the writer of 
the “ Iliad” were to class his suc- 


cessors, he would assign a very 
high place to his translator, with- 
out requiring any other evidence 
of genius.” — 

ARAM. 

Eugene Aram was a very ex- 
traordinary man. Without the 
aid of a master he gained a per- 
fect knowledge of the Greek and 
Latin languages, and read all their 
authors. He acquired the Chal- 
dee, Arabick, Hebrew, and Cel- 
tick, was an excellent botanist, and 
a profound mathematician. But 
the excellence of his head could 
not counteract the depravity of his 
heart, and he was induced to mur- 
der Daniel Clark, a shoe-maker, to 
possess himself of a trifling sum 
of money. The murder was con- 
cealed nearly fourteen years, and 
was accidentally discovered by 
some bones which were dug up. 
Aram was tried, convicted, and 
executed, on the testimony of his 
own wife, and on that of one 
Houseman, who had been con- 
cerned in the murder, but on this 
occasion turned king’s evidence. 
The following defence, which this 
extraordinary man read in court, 
is perhaps one of the finest pieces 
of eloquence in our language, and 
will amply compensate for its 
length by its uncommon excel- 
lence. 

‘My Lord—I know not whether 
it is of right, or through some in- 
dulgence of your lordship, that I 
am allowed the liberty at this bar, 
and at this time, to attempt a de- 
fence ; incapable, and uninstruct- 
ed, as I am to speak. Since, 
while I see so many eyes upon 
me, SO numerous and awful a con- 
course, fixed with attention, and 
filled with I know not what ex- 
pectancy, I labour not with guilt, 
my lord, but wjth perplexity. For 
having never seen a court but this, 
being wholly unacquainted with 
law, the customs of’ the bar, and 
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all judiciary proceedings, I fear I 
shall be so little capable of speak- 
ing with propriety in this place, 
that it exceeds my hope if I shall 
be able to speak at all. 

‘I have heard, my lord, the in- 
dictment read, wherein I find my- 
self charged with the highest 
crime ; with an enormity I am al- 
tovether incapable of ; a fact, to 
the commission of which there 
oes far more insensibility of heart, 
more profligacy of morals, than 
ever fell to my lot. And nothing 
possibly could have admitted a pre- 
sumption of this nature but a de- 
pravity, not inferiour to that impu- 
ted tome. However, as I stand 
indicted at your lordship’s bar, and 
have heard what is called evidence 
induced in support of such a 
charge, I very humbly solicit 
your lordship’s patience, and beg 
the hearing of this respectable au- 
dience, while I, single and unskil- 
ful, destitute of friends, and unas- 
sisted by counsel, say something, 
perhaps, like argument, In my de- 
fence. I shail consume but little 
of your lordship’s time ; what I 
have to say will be short, and this 
brevity, probably, will be the best 
part of it: however, it is offered 
with all possible regard, and the 
greatest submission to your lord- 
ship’s consideration, and that of 
this honourable court. 

‘ First, my lord, the whole tenor 
of my conduct in life contradicts 
every particular of this indictment. 
Yet I had never said this, did not 
my present circumstances extort 
it from me, and seem to make it 
Necessary. Permit me here, my 
lord, to call upon malignity itself, 
So long and cruelly busied in this 
prosecution, to charge upon me 
any immorality, of which prejudice 
Was not the author. No, my lord, 
I concerted no schemes of fraud, 
projected no violence, injured no 


man’s person or property. My 
days were honestly laborious, my 
nights intensely studious. And, I 
humbly conceive, my notice of this, 
especially at this time, will not be 
thought impertinent, or unseason- 
able ; but, at least, deserving some 
attention : because, my lord, that 
any person, after a temperate use 
of life, a series of thinking and act- 
ing regularly, and without one sin- 
gle deviation from sobriety, should 
plunge into the very depth of pro- 
fligacy, precipitately and at once, 
is altogether improbable and un- 
precedented, and absolutely incon- 
sistent with the course of things. 
Mankind is never corrupted at 
once ; villainy is always progres- 
sive, and declines from right, step 
after step, till every regard of pro- 
bity is lost, and every sense of all 
moral obligations totally perishes. 
“ Again, my lord, a suspicion of 
this kind, which nothing but ma- 
levolence could entertain, and ig- 
norance propagate, is violently op- 
posed by my very situation at that 
time, with respect to health : for, 
but a little space before, I had been 
confined to my bed, and suffered 
under a very long arid severe dis- 
order, and was not able, for half a 
year together, so much as to walk. 
The distemper left me indeed, 
yet slowly and in part ; but so ma- 
cerated, so enfeebled, that I was 
reduced tocructhes ; and was so 
far from being well about the time 
I am charged with this fact, that I 
never to this day perfectly recov- 
ered. Could then a person in this 
condition take any thing into his 
head so unlikely, so extravagant ; 
I, past the vigour of my age, fee- 
ble and valetudinary, with no in- 
ducement to engage, no ability to 
accomplish, no weapon wherewith 
to perpetrate such a fact ; without 
intcrest, without power, without 
motive, without means ? | 
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_.¢ Besides, it miist.needs occur 
to every one, that an action of this 
atrocious nature is never heard of, 
but, when its springs are laid opens 
it appears that it was to support 
some indolence, or supply some 
luxury, to satisfy some avarice, or 
oblige some malice ; to prevent 
some real, or some imaginary 
want: yet I jay not under the in- 
fluence of any one of these. Surely, 
my lord, I may, consistent with 
both truth and modesty, affirm 
thus much ; and none who have 
any veracity, and knew me, will 
ever question this. 

‘In the second place, the disap- 
pearance of Clark is suggested as 
an argument of his being dead : 
but the uncertainty of such an in- 
ference from that, and the fallibil- 
ity of all conclusions of such a sort, 
from such a circumstance, are too 
obvious, and too notorious, to re- 
quire instances : yet, superseding 
many, permit me to produce a very 
recent one, and that afforded by 
this castle. 

‘In June, 1757, William 
Thompson, for all the vigilance of 
this place, in open day-light, and 
double-ironed, made his escape ; 
and, notwithstanding an immedi- 
ate inquiry set on foot, the strict- 
est search, and all advertisement, 
was never seen or heard of since. 
If then Thompson got off unseen, 
through all these difficulties, how 
very easy was it for Clark, when 
none of them opposed him? But 
what would be thought of a pros- 
ecution commenced against any 
one seen last with Thompson ? 

‘ Permit me next, my lord, to 
Observe a little upon the bones 
which have been discovered. It 
is said, which perhaps is saying 
very far, that these are the skele- 
tonofa man. It is possible indeed 
it may: butis there any certain 
known criterion, which incontesta- 


bly distinguishes the sex in hu. 
man bones? Let it be considered, 
my lord, whether the ascertaining 
of this point ought not to precede 
any attempt to identify them. 

‘The place of their depositum 
too claims much more attention 
than is commonly bestowed upon 
it : for, of all places in the world, 
none could have mentioned any 
one, wherein there was greater 
certainty of finding human bones, 
than a hermitage ; except he 
should point out a church-yard : 
hermitages, in time past, being not 
only places of religious retirement, 
but of burial too. And it has 
scarce or never been heard of, but 
that every cell, now known, con- 
tains, or contained, these relicks 
of humanity ; some mutilated, and 
some entire. I do not inform, but 
give me leave to remind your lord- 
ship, that here sat solitary sanctity, 
and here the hermit, or the an- 
choress, hoped that repose for 
their bones, when dead, they here 
enjoyed when living. 

‘ All this while, my lord, I am 
sensible this is known to your lord- 
ship, and many in this court, bet- 
ter than I, But it seems necessa- 
ry to my Case, that others, who 
have not at all, perhaps, adverted 
to things of this nature, and may 
have concern in my trial, should 
be made acquainted with it. Suf- 
fer me then, my lord, to produce 
a few of many evidences, that these 
cells were used as repositories of 
the dead, and to enumerate a few, 
in which human bones _ have been 
found, as it happened in this in 
question ; lest, to some, that acci- 
dent might seem extraordinary; 
and, consequently, occasion preju- 
dice. 

‘1. The bones, as was suppos- 
ed, of the Saxon, St. Dubritius. 
were discovered buried in_ his cell 
at Guy’s cliff, near Warwick, 28 
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appears from the authority of Sir 
William Dugdale. 

‘2. The bones, thought to be 
those of the anchoress Rosia, were 
but lately discovered in a cell at 
Royston, entire, fair, and unde- 
cayed, though they must have lain 
interred for several centuries, as is 
proved by Dr. Stukely. 

‘3. But our own country, nay, 
almost this neighbourhood, sup- 
plies another instance: for, in Jan- 
uary, 1747, was found by Mr. Sto- 
vin, accompanied by a reverend 
gentleman, the bones, in part, 
of some recluse, in the cell at 
Lindholm, near Hatfield. They 
were believed to be those of Wil- 
liam of Lindholm, a hermit, who 
had long made this cave his habit- 
ation. 

‘4, In February, 1744, part of 
Woburn abbey being pulled down, 
a large portion of a corpse appear- 
ed, even with the flesh on, and 
which bore cutting with a knife ; 
though it is certain this had lain 
above 200 years, and how much 
longer is doubtful ; for this abbey 
was founded in 1145, and dissolved 
in 1538 or 9. 

‘ What would have been said, 
what believed, if this had been an 
accident to the bones in question ? 

‘Further, my lord, it i$ not 
yet out of living memory, that a 
little distance from  Knaresbo- 
rough, in a field, part of the ma- 
nor of the worthy and patriot 
Baronet, who does that borough 
the honour to represent it in par- 
liament, were found, in digging 
for gravel, not one human skele- 
ton only, but five or six, deposited 
side by side, with each an urn 
Placed at its head, as your lordship 
knows was usual in ancient inter- 
ments. 

‘ About the same time, and in 
another field, almost close to this 
borough, was discovered also, in 
scarching for gravel, another hu- 


man skeleton ; .but the piety of 
the same worthy ¢entleman order- 
ed both the pits to be filled up 
again, commendably unwilling to 
disturb the dead. 

‘ is the invention of these 
bones forgotten, then, or industri- 
ously concealed, that the discovery 
of those in question may appear 
the more singular and extraordi- 
nary? Whereas, in fact, there is 
nothing extraordinary in it. My 
Lord, almost every place con- 
ceals such remains. In fields, in 
hills, in highway sides, in com- 
mons, lie frequent and unsuspect- 
ed bones. And our present allot- 
ments for rest for the departed, is 
but of some centuries. 

‘ Another particular seems not 
to claim a little of your lordship’s 
notice, and that of the gentlemen 
of the jury ; which is, that perhaps 
no example occurs of more than 
one skeleton being found in one 
cell; and in the cell in question 
was found but one ; agreeable, in 
this, to the peculiarity of every 
other known cellin Britain. Not 
the invention of one skeleton, then, 
but of two, would have appeared 
suspicious and uncommon. 

‘ But then, my lord, to attempt 
to identify these, when even to i- 
dentify living men sometimes has 
proved so difficult, as in the case 
of Perkin Warbeck and Lambert 
Symnel at home, and of Don Se- 
bastian abroad, will be looked up- 
on perhaps as an attempt to deter- 
mine what is indeterminable. 
And I hope too it will not pass un- 
considered here, where gentlemen 
believe with caution, think with 
reason, and decide with humanity, 
what interest the endeavours to do 
this is calculated to serve in assign- 
ing proper personality to those 
bones, whose particular appropria- 
tion can only appear to eternal 
Omniscience. 

‘Permit me, my lord, also 
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very humbly to remonstrate, that, 
ws human bones appear to have 
been the inseparable adjuncts of 
every cell,even any person’s nam- 
ing such aplace at random as con- 
taining them, in this case, shews 
him rather unfortunate than con- 
scious prescient, and that these at- 
tendants on every hermitage only 
accidentally concurred with this 
copjecture. A mere casual coin- 
cidence of words and things. 

‘ But it seems another skeleton 
has been discovered by some Ja- 
bourer, which was full as confi- 
dently averred to be Clark’s as 
this. My Lord, must some of the 
living, if it promotes some interest, 
be made answerable for all the 
bones that earth has concealed, and 
chance exposed ? And might not 
a place where bones lay be men- 
tioned by a person by chance, as 
well as found by a labourer by 
chance? Or,is it more criminal 
accidentally to mame where bones 
lic, than accidentally to find where 
they hie? 

‘ Here too is a human skull pro- 
duced, which is fractured; but 
was this the cause, or was it the con- 
sequence of death ; was it owing 


to violence, or was it the effect of’ 


natural decay ? Ifit was violence, 
was that violence before or after 
death ? My lerd, in May 1732, 
the remains of William Lord Arch- 
bishop of this province were taken 
up, by permission, in this cathe- 
dral, and the benes of the skull 
were found broken ; yet certainly 
he died by no violence offered to 
him alive, that could occasion that 
fracture there. 

‘ Let it be considered, my ford, 
that upon the dissolution of relig- 
ious houses, and the commence- 
ment of the Reformation, the ra- 
vages of these times both affected 
the living and the dead. In 
search after imaginary treasures, 


coffins wete broken up, #raves and 
vaults dug open, monuments ran- 
sack’d, and shrines demolished ; 
your Lordship knows that these 
violations proceeded so far, as to 
occasion parliamentary authority 
to restrain them ; and it did, about 
the beginning of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. 1 entreat your 
Lordship suffer not the violences, 
the depredations, and the iniquities 
of those times to be imputed to this. 

‘ Moreover, what . gentleman 
here is ignorant that Knaresbor- 
ough had a castle ; which, though 
now a ruin, was once considerable 
both for its strength and garrison. 
All know it was vigorously besieg- 
ed by the arms of the parliament ; 
at which siege, in-sallies, conflicts, 
flights, pursuits, many fell in all 
the places round it: and where 
they fell were buried ; for every 
place, my lord, is burial earth in 
war ; and many, questioniess, of 
these rest yet unknown, whose 
bones futurity shall discover. 

‘] hope, with all imaginable 
submission, that what has been 
said will not be thought imperti- 
nent to this indictment ; and that 
it will be far from the wisdom, the 
learning, and the integrity of this 
place, to impute to the living what 
zeal in Hts fury may have done ; 
what nature may have taken off, 
amd piety interred ; or what wat 
alone may have destroyed, alone 
deposited. 

‘ As to the cireumstances that 
have been raked together, I have 
nothing to observe ; but that all 
circumstances whatsoever are pre- 
carious, and have beer but too fre- 
quently found lamentably fallible ; 
even the strongest have failed. ‘They 
may rise to the etmost degree of 
probability ; yet are they but pro- 
bability still. Why need I name 
to your lordship the two Harr 
sons recorded in Dr. Howel, whe 
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both suffered on circumstances, 
because Of the sudden disappear- 
ance of their lodger, who was in 
credit, had contracted debts, bor- 
rowed money and went off unseen, 
and returned again a great many 
years after their execution ? Why 
name the intricate affair of Jacques 
du Moulin, under King Charles IT. 
elated by a gentleman who was 
council for the crown? and why 
the unhappy Coleman, who suffer- 
ed innocent, though convicted up- 
on positive evidence, and whose 
children perished for want, be- 
cause the world uncharitably be- 
lieved the. father guilty. Why 
mention the perjury of Smith, in- 
cautiously admitted King’s evi- 
dence ; who, to screen himself, 
equally accused Faircloth and 
Loveday of the murder of Dunn ; 
the first of whom, in 1749, was 
executed at Wincester; and Love- 
day was about to suffer at Read- 
ing, had not Smith been proved 
perjured, to the satisfaction of 
the court, by the surgeon of the 
Gosport hospital. 
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¢ Now, my lord, having endeav- 
oured to shew that the whole of 
this process is altogether repug- 
nant to every part of my life ; 
that it is inconsistent with my con- 
dition of health about that time ; 
that no rational inference can be 
drawn, that a person is dead who 
suddenly disappears ; that hermi- 
tages were the constant reposito- 
ries of the bones of the recluse ; 
that the proofs of this are well au- 
thenticated ; that the revolutions 
in religion, or the fortune of war, 
has mangled, or buried, the dead ; 
the conclusion remains, perhaps, 
no less reasonably than impatiently 
wished for. I, last, after a year’s 
confinement,equal to either fortune, 
put myself upon the candour, the 
justice and the humanity of your 
lordship, and upon yours, my 
countrymen,gentlemen ofthe jury? 

The Judge declared that the 
reasoning of Aram was the strong- 
est he had ever met with, but that 
it could not avail against direct and 
positive evidence. He was tried 
on the $d of August, 1759. 


———-> + é 


For the Anthology. 


THE REMARKER. 


No. 13. 


Omnibus, qui patriam conservarint, adjweerint, auxerint, certum esse in celo definitum 
locum, ubi beatt avo sempiterno fruantur. Nihil est enim illi principi Deo, qui 
omnem hunc mundum regit, quod quidem in terris fiat, acceptius, quam concilia 


cetusque hominum, jure sociatt.—Cic. 


I sHatt not be suspected of 
having borrowed the lesson from 
antiquity, when I say, that to live 
according to the law of his being 
1s the glory of every rational mind. 
Indeed, we are taught this lesson 
by our own experience, as well as 
by volumes of philosophy. If we 
look around us, and survey the sub- 
lime objects of nature, we shall 
find that they all obey that primi- 
tive rule, which was imparted to 


them by their diyine author. « If,” 
Vol. IIL. No. 9. 3M 


SOMNIUM S€IPIONIS. 


in the language of a writer on Ec- 
clesiastical Polity, “nature should 
intermit her course ; if the frame 
of that heavenly arch, erected over 
our heads, should loosen and dis-— 
solve itself ; if celestial spheres 
should forget their wonted mo- 
tions, and by irregular volubility 
turn themselves any way as it 
might happen; if the prince of 
the lights of heaven, which now as 
a giant doth run his unwearied 
course, should as it were by a lan- 
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guishing faintness, ‘begiti’ to stand 
and to rest himself ; if the moon 
should wander from her beaten 
course, the times and seasons of 
the yéar blend thernselves by dis- 
ordered and confused mixture, the 
winds breathe out their last gas 
the clouds yield no tain, the earth 
be. defeated of heavenly influence, 
the fruits of the earth pine away, 
as children at the withered breasts 
of their mother, no longer able, to 
yield them relief; what would be- 
come of man himself, whom these 
things do new all serve ?” Where 
would empires and communities 
exist, and where Would man find 
rest to his weary feet, if he should 
forget, and they should cease to 
obey, those laws, which regulate 
the conduct of beings superiour 
and subordinate ? The principles 
of these laws flow from the foun- 
tains of nature and philosophy ; 
and the study of them expands the 
powers of the intellect, while it 
gives life and activity to the vir- 
tues of the heart. 

Ancient lawgivers enlisted po- 
etry and musick in the civilization 
of society, and in extending the in- 
fluence of the laws. In the €arly 
stages of Grecian history the ju- 
dicial codes were expressed in 
verse and adapted to musick. Let 
us not however suppose, that the 
science of jurisprudence lost any 
of its dignity by the use of verse 
and song, since thefe was a 
time, according to Plutarch, “ when 
even history, philosophy, every ac- 
tion and passion, which required 
grave or serious discussion, was 
written in poetry and adapted to 
musick. The praises of their gods, 
their prayers and thanksgivings af- 
ter victory, wereall composed in 
verse, some through the love of 
harmony, and some through cus- 
tom.” The laws of Charondas 
were sung at the banquets of the 
Athenians; and the youth of Crete 
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committed their laws to. memory 
“ with accompaniments of meus 
melody, in order that, by the en- 
chantment of harmony, the senti- 
ments might be more forcibly im- 
pressed 6n their minds.”. I do 
not wonder then, that Plato if his 
republick should commend musick, 
and that in his enthusiasm he 
should declare, “ that education, 
so far as it respected the. mind, 
consisted in harmony.” 

It was an elegant and just re- 
mark of the Roman orator, that 
the sciences are associated togeth- 
er and delight in each other’s,com- 
pany. - Their harmonious inter- 
course resembles the dance of the 
Muses round the altar of Jupiter. 
The law claims kindred with the 
noblest ef the sciences, and_ even 
aspires to an alliance with our di- 
vine religion. Both flow from thé 
same source, and both promote 
the felicity of these beings, on 
which they jointly operate. They 
unite to impose restraint on the in- 
justice of men, but in different 
modes: the one by the silent 
but powerful operations of con- 
science ; the other by the machin- 
ery of the civil power. The laws 
of human society would confessed- 
ly be imperfect without the aid of 
religion, whose voice, though ut- 
tered in whispers, is heard, in the 
morning and. in the evening,, by 
day and by night, in .the retire- 
ment of domestick life, and in the 
intercourse. of civil society, . 

This favourite science _ must, 
like every other, sit at the feet of 
religion, and ewn its obligations to 
her sacred instruction, To the 
votaries of christianity are we in- 
debted for the preservation of what 
little sciehce gleamed through the 
long night, in which the moral 
world was for centuries invelloped. 
Lo them are we indebted for the 
discovery and preservation of the 
Institutes of Justinian, and: the 
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works of the civil law, a more ij- 
lustrious monument to the glory of 
that emperour, than titles of victo- 
ry. ‘ochristianity are we indebt- 
ed for political knowledge and for 
settling upon a proper foundation 
the civil and religious rights. of 
subjects and rulers. While we 
recognize our common obligations 
to that system, which breathes 
“ peace on earth,” and confess, 
that the science of jurisprudence 
owes to it all its perfection; we 
devoutly hope, that the child may 
never lift up its hand against its 
parent, lest jt should wather, nor 
dishanour its divine original. 
Were I to be asked the qualifi- 
cations of a professor of the law, I 
should say, that, like the orator 
whom Cicero describes, he should 
know the nature: and powers of 
language, and the great variety of 
things. To elegance, wit, learn- 
ing, rapidity of thought, and ur- 
banity of manners, he should add 
an intimate acquaintance with the 
heart, the source of human con- 
duct. No man can converse well 
on things, of which he is ignorant. 
The empty flourish of words will 
soon betray the puerility of the 
sentiment, and the feekleness of 
the images in the speaker’s mind. 
And therefore Sir Edward Coke, 
Whose authority may always be 
quoted without a charge of pedan- 
try, recommended te the students 
the study of all arts and sciences. 
“I cannot exclude” he says, “ the 
knowledge” of the arts and scien- 
ces from the’ professor of juris- 
prudence. “ Since the knowledge 
of them is necessary and proht- 
able.” In this science, ignorance 
contracts the liberality of the mind, 
and is as closely connected’ with 
litigiousness and the lot and des- 
picable arts of the pettifogger, as 
in religion it is united with fanati- 
cism and spiritual pride. Who- 
ever glows With a pure’ love to his 


country, whoever has q seul, which 
can discern and estimate the beau- 
ty.of order in the conduct of af- 
fairs, of harmony among states 
and individuals, of right, of secu- 
rity, and, truth, will duly respect 
the system of jurisprudence, which 
is the bond of society, and from 
which all its happiness proceeds. 
Finally the professor of the law, 
while he drinks deeply of the 
fountains of his science, ought to 
purify and exalt his taste by the 
diligent study, of the models of 
ancient genius in eloquence, poe- 
try, and morals. Those writings 
though now grown venerable by 
time,. still retain the purple light 
of beauty and. genius. They de- 
monstrate the sublime heights, to 
which the intellect may aspire, and 
they exhibit the superiority of its 
glory ta that of arts and arms. _ 

In any community, that the 
courts of law. may be fountains of 
justice, from which may issue the 
healt streams of equity, not 
only should the judges be men of 
learning and yirtue, having no fear 
byt the fear of God, but the legis- 
lator should be adorned with illus- 
trious qualifications. His intelli- 
gence must discoyer and apply 
those principles of | sight. and 
wrang, which are applicable to the 
variety of things, on which Jaws 
must operate. He ought to know 
the history of nations and of his 
awn country, the forms of their 
government, and the tendency of 
different political systems to pro- 
mote human Fy eae He 
should be endowed with a gene- 
rous nature, enriched with the 
treasures of learning, adding toa 
clear intellect and passions subdu- 
ed, not only innecence of life and 
freedom from suspicion, but the 
positive virtugs and exccllencics 
of. the heart. In fine, if he isa 
man of honour, experience, integ- 
tity, disinterested, freely chosen, 
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and free from the chains of party 
spitit, he is formed for the Law- 
giver, not of a single community 
only, but of nations. 

Since to know the laws, by which 
we are governed, and to yicld to 
them a freé obeditace, is an essen- 
tial part of the science and duty 
of fife # Phavée thought, that their 
study ought to be in introduced 
into our University, and and make 
part of its liberal institutions. 
‘I'wo of the learned professions re- 
ceive there all the advantages 
which can be derived from books, 
and from _ Professors,, who add 
to the knowledge.of ancient 
learning. the. embellishments of 
modern. grace; and elegance. “The 
benefactors, whose names are men- 
tioned with due encomiums on its 
annual solemnity, have laid rich 
foundations for the study of the 
other. sciences. Private muni- 
ficence has recently established 
ap institution for the culture of 
Botany. Eloquence likewise, un- 
der the auspices of the American 
Quintiliat, the ornament both of the 
senate and the chair, and able to ex- 
hibit a model as well as to give the 


AIKIN’S REVIEW. 


precepts of his art; has just joined 
the fraternity. But when, Task, are 
wit, learning, richness of language, 
harmony of utterance and all the 
treasures of eloquence, most ho- 
nourably employed? Surely when 
defining the boundaries of right 
and, wrong, when defending inno- 
cence, when pursuing guilt, when, 
in fine, they are subservient to that 
science, “ which employs in its 
theory the noblest faculties of the 
soul, and exerts in its practice 
the cardinal virtues of the heart.” 
A new object presents itself for 
the munificence of our fellow citi- 
zens. ‘Can they render a moré 
valuable service to their. country, 
than by contributing to the excel- 
lence of-its laws, and to the purity 
of their ‘administration? Soon 
then may theré be enrolled among 
the publick benefactors of that Uni- 
versity some generous patronof Ju- 
risprudence, whose name shall be 
encircled with wreaths of perpet- 
ual honour, and from whom there 
may resi ied flow rays of a di- 
vine quality for the ornament of 
the state and for the happiness of 
the citizens. 


——2 + oe 


From Aikin’s Annual Review, vol. 4th, page 563. 


WE maintain that the poets, who 
have flourished. during ‘the reign of 
George II1., have produced as great a 
quantity of lasting poetry, as those who 
flourished during the reign of Elizabeth, 
or any other half-century of the British 
annals. The tragedies of that age live ; 
so will the. comedies of ours. Our 
chorus-dramas, and our ballads, are de- 
cidedly superiour to those of our ances- 
tors : so are our elegies, and songs,and 
odes, One good translation, Faitfax’s 
Tasso, has been bequeathed to us from 
the times of Elizabeth > we have Sothe- 
by’s Oberon, and several’other maste?- 
pieces, whose collective weight makes 
a cougterpoise. : 

And why should a rude age be fa- 
vourable to the production of good poe- 
try ? Rudeness implies a publick of bad 
criticks ; an ignorance of history,of an- 
tiguities,, of the limits of nature, hkely 
to tolerate .the abstirdest violations of 
truth, costume, geography, and proba- 


bility. Accordingly, the poets of rude | 


ages, who are no more nor legs likely 
than others to haye genius, commonly 
offend by want of taste : and,this, fre- 
quently in so great a degree, as to con- 
demn their works to be. refashioned ; 
in which case,the modernizer runs away 
with the praise. Homer indeed origin- 
ated early, but was probably corrected 
by a good critick, in an.ageof taste. 
Tasso, who has produced the next best 
poem to Homer, flourished .in the au- 
tumn, not the spring, of Italian culture. 
Virgil bloomed in an age of refinement, 
and Claudian was still a poet. .The fue 
neral song of Hacon is.a fine ode:: but 
so is the bard of Gray. The tragedies of 
Schiller, the fabliaux of Wieland, were 
composed at the very close of the eigh- 
teenth Century ; just before the French 
revolution had blunted the acme of hu- 

man refinement. The proportion of 
good specimens of poetry produced in 

rude times is yery small. 
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! 7 For the- Monthly Anthology. 
“EXPERIENCE ; or, “FOLLY AS IT FLIES.” 


A POEM, DELIVERED BEFORE THE @®BK SOCIETY, AT CAMBRIDGE, AUG, 


oo 


28, 1806. © BY BENJAMIN WHITWELL. 
See eeareeeteee eetereee sseneneenee PUTUS 
NOR Cg Cb ener ee0s + TY 
osetlesie venenatis gravida sagittis 
ereteete iseetepescesssereeevegee Pharetra. Hor. 
ARGUMENT. 


ProvipEence haying directed that man should be ignorant of future events, he 
is stimulated to proceed through life by the hope of + an gmoin still to be at- 
tained.’ It is the moral of the poem to represent, if the same motives and 
passions actuate us which have governed others, that by observation of the 
course,which they have followed, we may learn where our own will terminate ; 
that similar conduct will produce similar consequences ;_ that neglect and 
oblivion will be the fate of the indolent and profligate ; fame the reward of 
industry and enterprise. 

These remarks are intended to be illustrated, by an allegory. Life is represented 
as the journey of a day ; the traveller, man, having passed the stage of infan- 
cy, and arrived near the close of youth, just verging on manhood, we find hima 
encircled by Health, Love, and Beauty, eager to distribute their blessings. 
Discontented with his situation, he rejects them all. Care persuades him that 
he is a slave to the restraint of parental authority, and Hope whispers that 
Time will bring release. Time arrives, leaves Experience ; the traveller, still 
advancing, requests Experience to direct his course, who answers, It is only * 
my duty to advise, by the decree of fate ; I must follow where you shall lead, 
and instruct you in your course, whether you shall yield to the persuasions of 
pleasure, or obey the dictates of wisdom. Observe this mirrour, oppose it to 
the past, and the reflection exhibits the future. They differ more in name than 
in reality, being alike to the eye of Omniscience. 

The traveller inspects the mirrour, and discovers a concourse of people spread 
over a flowery plain and a rugged mountain ; the beauty of the plain exclu- 
sively engrosses his attention, and, at his request, Experience explains the dif- 
ferent objects which it presents. . It is inhabited by the proud and indolent, 
who usurp the honours and rewards due to virtue and-industry. Among 
these are the votaries of wealth and of fashion. After describing the court of 
Fashion, still proceeding in their journey, they successively view various parts 
of the plain. The pretenders to science, the literary fop, the itinerant, the 
Jawyer, and the apostate politician described. This last character contrasted 
with that of the upright statesman, terminating with a respectful tribute to 
the late President Adams. | 

When Experience ceases, the traveller again examines the objects which were 
frst presented ; He discovers a path leading through the plain tothe masntain, 
on which the temple of Fame is erected. He is eager to ascend the summit. 
Experience replies, You must row beundeceived ; having spent the day with 
Fashion and Folly, your strength is exhausted, and Time, having nearly fin- 
ished his course, the attempt would be fruitless. It was my duty to teach this 
lesson, that the faturé résembles the past. To impress this truth, your senses 
have been deceived by presenting to your view only the vacant frame of a mir- 
rour; objects, which appeared reflected, were represented in distant prospect ; 
you have not been an idle spectator, but. an actor in those scenes of vice and 
pleasure. Hazad you chosen to have explored the mountain, which promised 
glory, and not to have wandered through the plain, which offered ‘transient 
delight, my advice and instruction would have been as readily offered to have 
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478 MR. WHITWELL’s POEM. 


acquainted you with the various paths which lead te the summif. Farewell . 
and remember, it is the fate of man, that Time flies too soon, and Experience 
arrives too late. : . 


The traveller, having reviewed his course, observes before him Time, at a dis- 
tance, on the edge of the horizon, descending with the western sun; not like 
him again to appear in the east; for as)Time recedes, the eternal night of 
Death approaches. on | 


°TIS Heaven’s deeree, in mercy, that mankind 
Should to their future destiny be blind ; 
Impatient man rejects his present state 

With eager step to meet approaching fate ; 
Yet would the future, jn perspective cast, 
Display the exact resemblance of the past ; 
When o’er the scene of human life we range, 
The scenes continue, but the actors change. 





Is Life to man the journey of a day ? 
1@ Let us pursue the traveller on his way, 
To overtake him ere his course incline 
Where the high roads of youth and manhood join, 


“anit intiininie cieeka ane $s Sli ainda sane, 
* i - 


2% 
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Now Health invites, behold the laughing hours 
Have strewed his path, and spread his couch with flowers ; 
Desire is breathing on his cheek, and throws 
The blush collected from the ternal rose, 
The vestal flames of love his eye suffuse, 
His hp is fragrant with ambrosial dews, 
Languid with ecstasy soft pleasure sings, 
20 Joy thrills the lute, and rapture tunes the strings. 


H | 
.) 
% 


Whence is the stifled sigh of discontent ? 

The faded cheek, the brow with wrinkles bent ? 
His ear no sound, his eye no visions move ; 
Cold is his bosom to the torch of love. 
Within the rosy wreath which twines his head, 
The wizard Care tormenting thorns has spread ; 
The scene around with gloomy vapour chills, 
When cheerful sunshine warms the distant: hills, 
Persuades the wretch the soft and silken band 

$0 Of love parental rudely chafes his hand ; 
That Time his pinion poised, his sands have stopt, 
And from his feeble grasp the scythe has dropt. 
For Hope had whispered, “tardy Time shall bring 
Freedom, and peace, and rapture on ‘his wing :” 
When Time arrived, he gave desired release, 
And, with exchange of sorrow, brought increase ; 
He left Experience there, a reverend sage, 
Of youthful strength, with outward signs of age, 
Like an old oak, successive centuries crowned, 

40 The bark decayed, the root and heart are: sound. 
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MR. fart wett’s tori 


To him the travélle? now 2 apprching “etfed, ver ts" | 
he replied, 


Wilt thou direct my path ? 
Advice is all I give.. By fate pate tof 
For me to follow..thou alone must lead: 
As we advance, each course shall be displayed 
Where wisdom guides, or pleasure would persuade. 
I mark the flight of Time through every stage 
Of human life, from infancy to age. -- 
Behold this mirrour, whose reflective power; 
50 Just like the past, presents the future hour ; 
The opposing figures differ but in hame, 
To the omniscient eye they are the sare. 
He looked, and there beheld a numerous traih, 
Whose wandering feet impressed a flowery ; 
Beyond their path a rugged mountain spread, 
Steep the ascent; a temple crowned its head. 
The flowery plain, alone with visions bright, 
Swims in gay splendour on his favished sight. 
Commence thy task, Experience, now desettbe 
60 The life and manners of each varied tribe. 
The sage begins :...On yonder plain reside 
The progeny of Indotence and Pride. 
Those, who, without désert or labour, Claim 
The just reward, reserved for virtuous fame. . 
Here Errour lurks in ambush for his prey, 
Skilled to decoy the victim, then betray. 
Here blindfold reason gtopes, by him misted, 
Falls in the net seducive pleasuté spread. 
Wealth rolls his Wave, and rising from the stream,, 
70 <A swarm of follies sport in Fortute’s beaih ; 
Let the wind rise, and clouds the sky o’et-cast, 
The fluttering insects scatter in the blast. 
Here ashion reigns, her silken banner fiies, 
Bright with a thousand ever-changing dies. 
In paradise was born the imperial dame, 
Sin was her mother, and her sire was Shame. 
Her hands, insttacted by her tatress Taste, 
First shaped the modest fig-leaf to the waist, 
The cestus* ‘next her graceful fingers wove, 
80 Lent to Saturnia to reclaim her Jove ; 
The gallant chivalry of England wears 
That truant garter she adorned with stars. 
The frail, the noble Salisbury blushed to own 
This rich tiata’of Britannia’s crown... 
...Like Jove dethroned her sire, she then designed 
The universal conquest of mankind. 
Thus her edict...6’a traitor him proclaim, 
Whose cheek shall: wear the livery of Sharhe. 
None but the vulgar blush...our sovereign word 
$0 Expelled the d#mon to’ the swimish herd... 


* The cestus, the girdle of Venus, is described in the Iliad, book XV. 
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The Graces, maids.of-honour to the queen; © - : 
And modest Virtue, fearful to be seen, 
And Pleasure and the muses here resort, 
The lover’s pantheon is Fashion’s court. 
A rainbow diadem her temples crowns, 
And a cameleon zone her waist surrounds ; 
With every motion, her caprice so strange, 
Her robes, their size, and shape, and colour change ; 
In graceful folds around her feet they wind, 
100 Or fall in flowing negligence behind. 
Now in transparent drapery displayed, 
Increase the beauties they pretend to shade. 
By Pleasure’s band the court of Fashion graced, 
If Virtue deign to guide the hand of Taste, 
Her sovereign power both Wit and. Wisdom own, 
And kneeling, swear allegiance at her throne. 
But this inconstant, this capricious power 
Removes a favourite every passing hour, 
When Vice beneath the mask of Pleasure sways, 
110 Indignant Virtue sullenly obeys. | 
Then mingled ranks no marks distinct express, 
Opposed in manners, but alike in dress, 
In like array, the sportive, the demure, 
The spotless vestal, and the frail impure. 
Thus the same light transparent paintings claim, 
For the cold moonbeam and the furnace flame. 
If Vice appear, she comes in deep disguise, 
The garb which wit adorned by taste supplies ; 
Then she conceals her wild, licentious air, 
120 Her boisterous accent, her intrepid stare, 
Her rough salute, her cheek with rouge imbued, 
Which mocks the flush of innocence subdued. 
Let folly, pleasure, whim, alternate reign, 
So Vice be banished with her lawless train. 
Be not, my pupil, sage Experience said, 
By her insidious blandishment misled ; 
Like him who sailed the syren shore along, 
Deaf be thine ear, nor list the witching song. 
For when such meteors baneful influence shed, 
130 Fools gape and gaze at mischief, wise men dread. a 
Be thou advised ; and if thy curious eye 
Pursue their course eccentrick through the sky, 
When o’er the disk of decency they pass, 
“ See but in part, and darkly through a glass.” 
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Tired of this prospect, be the scenery changed ; 
Far on the plain see yonder crowd arranged. 
The mercenary troop are clothed and paid 
By Science, not for service, but parade ; 
Who scorns in secret her degenerate train, 
140 Their wisdom cunning, and their art chicane. 
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Here are a band» by; nosemploy disgraced ; 

All their vocation to be men of taste : 
A living catalogue, which-neverdooks” »— 
Beyond the title, size;,and price of *books ; 
This stupid signpost stands at dearning’s door, 
Tells, “ Entertainment’ here,” -but knows no more. 
The spawn of Idleness,; a vagrant crew, 
Base sons of Genius, whom he never knew, 
Complain, unless a brazen pillar rise* 

150 To noteetheir fame—neglected merit dies ; 
Bid the revolving world its course forbear, 
To hear a sonnet—to Melissa’s hair. 
Are they to learn, the author should unite 
Wisdom with wit, and profit with delight ? 
Who thank .the shower denied the thirsty plain, 
Were all its blessings scattered on the main ! 
If the cold soil no genial heat expand ;~ ° 
The sunbeam wasted on the desart sand ? 


As they proceed within the mirrour rise 

160 A sable group, and thus Experience cries, 
Ruin to them who dare mislead mankind ! 
Shut their own eyes, and then direct the blind ; 
Ruin to those who gain dishonest bread 
With lips unclean—unconsecrated head ! 
Who from the worship of the temple rove 
To the high hill, or the unhallowed grove ; 
Unlicensed on the sacred offering feast, 
Degrade Heaven’s altar, and defraud his priest. 
Empiricks who destroy without control, 

170 The moral constitution of the soul ; 

Promise to free the heart from sinful stain, 

As quacks draw teeth, nor give the patient pain. 
To heal the broken spirit, they infuse 

Some grand specifick “ for an inward bruise.” 
Say, can the patent opiate they advise, 
Compose to sleep the worm which never dies ; 
Their lotions purify from guilty fears, 

Like bitter floods ef penitence and tears? 

To restrain vice and ;folly is their plan, 

180 Not by the fear of God, but fear of man ; 
Unless the offence be known, no Jaw is broke, 
And future recompense for erime, a joke. 

Oh, strip the miscreants of the robe they stain, 
And drive them from, the’ altar they profane. 


Vain were the task, and endless, to describe 
Of shape, so varied, each degenerate tribe 


* —monumentum eris*perennius. Hor. 
+t —telling me the sov’reignest thing on -earth 


; Was parmacity for an inward bryise. SHAK. 
Vol. III. No. 9. . 3N ‘ : 
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482 MR. WHITWELL’s POEM. 


Of vile impostors ; wretches, who degrade 
A liberal Sciencé to ’a! ‘menial trade «05 © 
Riches and’ power their ‘sordid souls enflame; idol 
Content with forture, they deserve not fame. | au 
These haunt the Forum..:these thelaw disgrace, 
Like birds of prey, who wear the human. face, hi 
Voracious harpies, they the food defile, 
By rapine seized, that none may share the spoil... 
They can fix bounds, or landmarks can: remove, 
Last testaments at pleasure break, or prove 3) 
To furnish proof, in perjury they trade, 
Invent an oath, or sell one ready made, 
And from a chaos of discordant lies, 
200 Systems elaborately harmonize. 
If raised by fortune, though by crime debased, 
Have these the senatorial robe disgraced ? 
They have a patient ear, smiles at command, 
A supple body, an extended hand, 
A rapid sight to instantly decide 
Which is the weak, and which the strongest side ; 
For right or wreng indifferently they vote, 
Change principle or party with their coat. 


There is to man, and so there is to heaven, 
210 A crime so black it cannot be forgiven ! 
’*Tis not of human growth ; the root is laid 
In hell, and earth the branches oyershade ; 
It is the sin of fiends, apostates base, 
Who shun the light which flashes in their face, 
Whose lips express the lie the heart denies, 
And the conviction which it feels, defies ; 
The patient power, protecting them, deride, 
And spurn the bounty which their wants supplied. 
Who scatter, like a mist, delusion round, 
220 Folly to blind, and ignorance to confound, 
When they obscure the light of truth divine, 
Then, sprung from filth, these exhalations shine. 





Sir, you mean me! some warning conscience cries. 
You mean yourself, Experience replies : 
Full many a tedious corner I go round, 
Lest, my good friend, I trespass on your ground. 
Who sat ?—the picture of a dog I drew; 
Not “ Tray,* nor Blanch, nor Sweetheart”—Sir, did you ? 
Indeed no fancy portraits were ‘designed, 
230 Far less the individual..but the kind. 
I’m no assassin, murdering in the dark, 
°Tis not the /ool...the folly is my mark ; 
Swift flies the vagrant arrow from the string, 
Shot at a venture, it may pierce a king. 





* the little dogs, 
Tray, Blauch, and Sweetheart, sce they bark at me. Suakx. Lei 





ity bee “ 






When timid friends setire,and, hide their, head 


Behind the gathering cloud misfortune Dn igeke 


MR. WHITWELL’S POEM. 


When secret slander bids;herruffian band 


« Strike the:death blows but hide the. guilty hand,” 
And with the point of her envenomed Catt 


240 Slowly engraves her’ memory qn the heart 


Then he will change...not. frincifle, but ara" 
Far worse than death, the patriot fears disgrace ;* 


With dignified retirement live content, 
Self-satisfied, contemplate life weH spert. 


And when at last his country shall be just, 


Malice and envy buried with the dust, 


Then from the tomb, ascending to the skies, 
Truth’s injured: spirit,: just released, shall rise ; 
There memory feels her power of yoice.too weak, 
-250 There kneeling Gratitude, too full to speak, 

His eye with mute, but most expressive praise, 
In yonder temple views with steadfast gaze, | 
Beyond the grasp of Time, immortal Fame 
Unite to Wasurneron’s her ADAmMs’ name. 


Experience ceased ; 


his eyes the traveller cast 


Within the mirrour, to review the past ; 


A straight and narrow path the plain divides, 
Which to the rugged mountain’s summit guides. 
Above, her temple stood ; 
‘260 Founded on adamant, and reach the skies. 
Let us approach, ‘he cried, the sacred fane, 


the pillars rise 


Nor longer traverse this ignoble plain. 


To him the sage replied, with frown severe, 

Yet, as he spoke, restrained the falling tear,.... 

why hast thou spent the day 
Where fashion, folly, vice, and pleasure stray ? 
Now thy limbs totter, scarce the blood maintains 
Its lazy current through thy stiffening veins ; 
Weary and weak, *tis now too Jate to climb 

270 The mount; behold the downward course of Time ; 


Just undeceived ? 


This was m0 mirrour, but a vacant frame, 


To teach thee, fast and future are the same. 
What seered illusive to. thine eyes, was true ; 
What seemed reflection, was the distant view. 


Not an amused spectator hast thou been, 
Thou wert a real actor in the scene. 


‘he plain, the mountain, both appeared in sight ; 


‘This promised glory, that, ensured delight. 


Reason subdued, thy conquering senses chose, 


280 Averse to toil, inglorious repose. 


Farewell ! 


and learn, tis. man’s disastrous fate, 
Lime flies too soon, Experience comes too late. 


Pejusque letho flagitium timet. 


Hor. 
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4384 MR. WHITWELL’S POEM. 
He ceased. With languid look the traveller glanced 
The distant point from whence he) first dayshcok 
Now far behind him, dwindling in his. sight, 
With swiftest pinion Time pursued. his flight ; 
He with the western sun declining fast, 
The outward circle of the horizon past, 
No more like him the “ eastern hill to climb” ; 
290 Death is to man the eternal night of Time. 


- — Sa 


NOTES. 
That truant garter, she adorned with stars—Line 182. 


The order of the garter was instituted by Edward ILI, in the year 1350. 
Many events, which belong to remote periods of English history, are invelyed in 
obscurity. _ Its origin has been attributed to an accident, which is related to have 
happened to the countess of Salisbury, the mistress of Edward. Perhaps other 
conjectures are more plausible, and have nearer affinity to truth; but, all the 
world knows, truth better suits the purpose of the historian than the poet. 

Charles I. afterwards added the star to the insignia of the order. 


; Voracious harpies, they the food defile-—L. 193. 
They are described in the third book of the Aneid: 


Triftius haud illis monftrum, nec fevior ulla 
Pestis, & via Deum Stygiis sese extulit undis 
Virginei volucrum vultus——— . 
unceegue manus & pallida semper 
Ora fame. 
Harpiz, & magnis quatiunt clangoribus. alas 
Diripiuntque dante, Comanaee 4 omnia foedant 
Immundo: tum vox tetrum dira inter odorem. . 
Rursum in secessu longo, sub rupe cavata 
Arboribus clausi circum atque horrentibus umbris, 
Instruimus mensas, arisque fr imus ignem. 
Rursum ex diverso coeli, cx#cisque latebris, 


Turba sonans predam pedibus circumvolat uncis, 
: Polluit ora dapes : 


invadunt socii & nova pralia tentant 
Obsczenas pelagi ferro feedare volucres 


Sed neque vim plumis ullam, nec vulnera tergo 
Accipient. 


If this were not narrative, the nefarious practices of an unprincipled attorney 
could not be more faithfully delineated in allegorical representation. We in- 
stantly know the griping talons, the pale famished visage, the noisy nonsense, 
** magnis clangoribus alas.” We see him impertinently intrude into the recesses 
of domestick retirement, an unwelcome guest both at the table and the altar. 
If his conduct provoke indignation, he neither feels, nor regards in character or 
person, disgrace or chastisement. | 

** ...neque vim plumis ullam, nec vulnera tergo 
** Accipuunt.” 





Have these the senatorial robe disgraced ?—L. 202. 


In ancient Rome, eloquence was principally confined to the senate and the fo- 
rum. Having described characters who disgrace the bar, we proceed to mark 
athers engaged in political pursuits. The term, senatorial, is here opposed to the 
term, forensick, and is not intended for a particular body, but for all who dishon- 
our the legislative station, whether at present in publick or private life. By ill- 
nature more than ignorance it may be invidiously misapplied. 


Swift flies the vagrant arrow from the string —L. 253. 
Experience may not be so happy in this allusion to the sacred writings as to be 
readily understood. Chronicles, b. Il. chap. xviii. “ And a certain man drew 4 
bow at a venture, and smote the king between the joints of the harness,” &¢.— 
He intends to illustrate his preceding remarks....He aims at the whole flock, he 
does not select a particular bird. Yet small and great being equally exposed, it 
may happen that one of the leaders may be casually wounded by his arrow. 
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Librum tuom legi & qu uam diligentissime potui anniotavi, que commutanda, quae 


bitrarer. Nam ego icere verum assuevi. 
maxime landari merentur.——Pliny. 


gure eximenda, ar 


Neque ulli patientius reprehenduntur, quam qui 


— Die 


ARTICLE: 38, 
Concluded from page 428. 


Vol. I, Part I. of The New Cyclo- 
fedia, or Universal Dictionary of 
Arts and Sciences. By Abrahum 
Rees. First’) American ediiton. 
4to. Philadelphia. 


We now proceed to expose other 
important alterations, which the 
American editors have not thought 
proper particularly to indicate to 
their readers. 

The article AccomMMODATION 
in Theology inthe English edition 
consists of about four columns and 
a half, in which compass mueh 
curious and interesting learning is 
introduced from several eminent 
writers. In the American edition 
all this is reduced to a very mea- 
gre .hali-column, or about one 
ninth part of the original. Two 
whole pages are thus struck out, 
and the reader is not informed of 
it! But this is not all. <A refer- 
ence, which Dr. Rees makes to a- 
nother part of the work, the arti- 

Cle Quorarson, where the subject 
Would doubtless be resumed, is al- 
So suppressed. Are we to under- 
stand by this, that the American 
editors.intend . to. suppress . the 
Whole article, to which this. refer- 
ence is made? If such is to be 
the management in the succeeding 
volumes, the publick, we trust, 
we manifest that indignation, 

‘Lich is due to conduct werthy of 
the darkest ages of monkish cun- 


hing, 


Apa in. Biography. is another 
example of numerous and unwar- 
rantable deviations from the origi- 
nal work ; and none of these alte- 
rations, though among the most 


important in the volume, are de- 


signated by any mark. It should 
be observed also, that the conclud- 
ing sentence of a paragraph in the 
original article rendered it neces- 
sary to make a reference to the 
articles, Fann of Maw and On1- 
GINAL Sin. ‘That sentence is 
struck out of the 4merican edition, 
and with it the reference, anda 
new sentence of a very different 
hn port is substituted bythe Ame- 
rican editors ; from which it is to 
be presumed,that those two impor- 
tant articles are to be wholly omit- 
ted. This has proceeded, un- 
doubtedly, from the same motives 
with the suppression of the refer- 
ence 1n the other instance we men- 
tioned. 
minded reader to determine what 
name such conduct deserves. 

We forbear extending our re- 
marks upon other articles,in which 
similar mutilations have been 
made, but we think sonte of our 
readers will feel obliged to us, if 
we point out such as we have dis- 
covered, and leave the comparison 
of thera with the original to the 
leisure of individuals. And here 
we would observe, that it Is not 
merely in articles of magnitude 
thatsuch reprehensible mutilations 
are made ; the same spirit may be 
traced from the largest to the 





We leave the liberal- 
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- 


smallest articles | of a particular 
kind, throughout the volume, - 


~The following are the principal . 


mutilations, in addition to the pre- 
ceding, which we haye discovered, 

Axssurpity—A_ small part of 
this article is struck out. 

_ AcruaL Six—This article has 
suffered a small and not important 
retrenchment. | 

- Avoprion in Theology is shame- 
fully mutilated, and an addition 
is made near the end of it, which 
ought te have been distinguished 
as an American alteration. 

. Aporarion, absolute—A part 
of this little article has been 
lopped off. 

Aprians—This article is also 
considerably mutilated ; and of 
the next, 3 
' AETIUS, We can say something 
more ; for here the learned Ame- 
rican editors, who “ correct” and 
“ revise” this edition, have, by ex- 
punging one of Rees’ references 
to Gibbon’s History, while they 
retain the other, fallen into the 
amusing absurdity of referring to 
that author with a wi supra, when 
they have not mentioned his [is- 
tory before in the whole article ! 

Arrix in Grammar has several 
trifling alterations, which we leave 
the Hebrew scholar to estimate, 
and we finish our list with 

AGnoetas, where there isa sup- 
pression, which most readers would 
think of importance. 

These are the principal varia- 
tions of raagnitude which we 


have noted in our copy of the Cy- 


clopadia ; but, as we have not 
gone through every article with 
equal attention, it is highly proba- 


ble that many have escaped us. 


We shall close this part of our 


Review with a few general re- 


marks. One of the first reflec- 
tions, which the reader will make 
when he arrives at the end of this 


vmiLKf 


yolume will be, upon the differeng 
manner, which the different class- 
es of articles are republished. He 
cannot but observe the scrupulous 
care, with which insignificant 
American additions or alterations 
in the scientifick articles are distin: 
guished by brackets ; while the 
tacological articles, and such as are 
connected with them, in which the 
most important changés have been 
made, are mutilated without such 
notice to the reader. 

Why this difference? If the 
American, editors do not agree 
with Dr. Rees in religious senti- 
ments ; if they believe his opinions 
to be such as the Scriptures do 
not warrant, let them openly con- 
fute him ; but fet them allow him 
to be heard as well as themselves, 
and above all let them: not stigma- 
tize themselves by undertaking to 
pass off their own sentiments as 
those of that learned divine or his 
associates. And we have the 
greater right to demand of the 
American publisher (from his own 
prospectus) that a fair hearing 
should be given to all denomina- 
tions of persons, especially upon 
theological questions ;. for in the 
United States religious sects are 
more various, and religious liberty 
is supposed to be enjoyed in a 
greater degree, than in almost any 
other place on the globe ; and the 
American publisher of the Cyclo- 
pxdia, among other recommenda- 
tions of Ais edition, informs his 
subscribers that it is to be “ adaft- 
ed to this. country.;”. from, which 
general recommendation, he sure- 
ly could never mean to except the 
theological part of thé ptrblication 
—the very part which in this 
country should be the least tainted 
with prejudice. 

-< We shall now point out some of 
the principal ‘additions and im- 
provements in this edition. 


seg ite he 















After half a dozen trifling ‘arti- 
cles .of geography (taken from 
Dictionaries and Gazetteers that 
are in every body’s hands) which 
are wholly unworthy of a place in 
this work, unless it is to. contain a 
complete system of Geography, we 
come to the life of Sir Ralph 
ABERGROMBY, Which is a consi- 
derable article, but appears to be 
taken almost verbatim from a has- 
ty English publication of little au- 
thority, entitled “ Public Charac- 
ters.” Asa variation from Dr. 
Rees’? edition, it ought to have 
been designated, and the authori- 
ty cited, as. is generally done in 
his biographical articles, 

The article AsBortion has 
been somewhat enlarged. 

ABSORBENTS is considerably 
augmented, and the additional 
matter is very properly put in 
brackets. Whether the article is 
improved, we leave to the decision of 
gentlemen of the faculty ; for when 
doctors disagree, Reviewers should 
not be obliged to decide. We 
cannot, however, commend the 
national vanity, displayed in these 
additions ; still less do we approve 
of the contemptuous insinuation 
avainst almost all the medical cha- 
racters in England, who seem to 
be charged with adopting the theo- 
ry of cutaneous absorfition merely 
from prejudice, because “ they 
were no doubt natives of England,” 
and were “ bred up in the firm 
belief of it.””* 

The article AcApEmreEs has al- 
so several useful additions ; but the 


* Since’ writing the above, we have 
Seen and perused the Pennsylvamia In- 
auizural Dissertations referred to in this 
article, and, whatever. the fact may be 
respecting the absorption of oil of tur- 
pentine and camphor by the skin, we 
are far from thinking that the éxperi- 
ments there related satisfactorily estab- 
fish the fact, that mercury is not ab- 
sorbed by or through the skin. 
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‘Arrangement of the whole antics 


does not appear to be re Bnet 
spicuous ‘than that of the E 

edition, which ‘has ani aeacrecl nih 
censured. | 

Arkica has large thd intportant 
additions made to it from the tra= 
vels of Mr. Browne and Mr. Horne- 
man: This, We believe, will be 
thought the most valuable of the 
American additions. 

Such are the principal i improve- 
ments we have remarked 3 in this 
portion of the work. 

We observed’ in the begin 
of our review, that Mr. pinning 
had resolved not to content him- 
self with giving to his countrymen 
a mere cofy of Dr. Rees’ Cyclo- 
pedia, but promised amendments 
and additions. We presumed from 
this, that he had engaged “ literary 
and scientifick characters,” who 
would faithfully perform this task ; 
but, without calling in question 
their competency, we are sorry to 
find they have been so negligent as 
to suffer many errours of the Eng- 
lish edition to be copied into theirs 
in the most servile manner. 

They tell us, after Dr. Rees, un- 
der the article ApGarvs, that the 
authenticity of that prince’s cor- 
respondence with our Saviour, has 
been admitted by archbishop Wake, 
although the contrary is the fact, 
and the mistake has been pointed 
out in an English review of this 
work.* 

Under the article Axo, a town 
of Sweden, Dr. Rees mentions a 
seminary of learning as an “ acad- 
emy,” which should have been cal- 
led a university, according to the 
definition given by the author, un- 
der the article Academy in the 
same volume. It is a little extra- 
ordinary the American editors 
should not have taken notice of it, 


*See Brit. Critick, vol. xxyi. p. 2228. 
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when it ‘has been called.a wniversity 
in Guthrie’s geography for many 
years past. The royal high court of 
judicature, at this place, is said by 
Dr. Rees to be the on/y one in Fin- 
Jand; Which is not true. During 
the reign of Gustavus IT. a similar 
royal high court of justice was es- 
tablished at Wasa, for the northern 
district of Finland; that at Abo 
being for the southern district. 

~ Acapremy French—Mention is 
here made of this body as'‘now in 
existence under this namie ; and 
it is observed that they meetin the 
Louvre, in an‘apartment “ now cal- 
led P? Acadentie Francoise 3? and 
that “at breaking up, forty silver 
medals are distributed among 
them, having on one side the king 
of France’s head, arid on the reverse 
frotecteur de UV’ Academie,” &c. ! ! 
This is surely an ‘oversight, but it 
is an oversight that will amuse, 
rather than offend, the reader ; one 
would imagine, however, that the 
incorrectness of the article, as ap- 
plied to the present time, must 
have been observed by the Ameri- 
can editors, when at the distance 
of only two or three pages from It, 
a reference is made to the [Na- 
tional] Instirure, of which, we 
believe, the o/d Academy spoken of 
in this article, or rather individual 
members of it, now form one of 
the Classes. 

At the close of the article “ Ac- 
CENT, 72 Grammar,” is this obser- 
vation—that “as minutely as the 
accents of words have been studied, 
those of sentences seem to have been 
utterly overlooked.” We were 
surprised at this remark, and eés- 
pecially to find nothing here said 
of the labours of Walker, who has 
certainly investigated this very sub- 
ject (if we apprehend the force of 
the remark) with great success. 
This is, upon the whole, an admir- 
able article—one of the best in ‘the 


work ; but the remark above quot. 
ed is certainly incorrect. 

Act of Faith, or auto da fimWe 
are here informed (in what we take 
to be an extract from Dr. Geddes’ 
Tracts) of the manner of burnin 
hereticks, as practised by the In- 
guistiton ; and in the course of the 
narrative it is said, that “a scaffold 
is erected in the 7erreiro de Paco 
[Terreiro do Pago] big enough for 
two or three thousend people,” &c. 
As this paragraph here stands, it 
does not appear where, or what, 
the Zerreiro do Paco is, and the 
uninformed reader would be likely 
to conclude that it is an appropriate 
place, in all Roman Catholic coun- 
tries, for burning hereticks ; where- 
as the fact is, and we presume it 
so appears in the Tracts here quot- 
ed, that the Terretro do Paco is a 
publick square in Lisbon; and, we 
presume, Dr. Geddes is here de- 
scribing the ceremony of burning, 
as practised in Lisbon, and not in 
Roman Catholic countries 77 gex- 
eral, It would have been proper, 
also, for the information of the 
younger class of readers, to have 
added to Dr. G.’s account, that this 
horrible ceremony has not been 
Witnessed in Lisbon, nor, we be- 
lieve, in any other Catholic coun- 
try, for many years. 

Acosta, Joseph—We are here 
informed, that Acosta wrote a 
Naturall and Morall History of the 
West-Indies, and that it was first 
printed in Spanish, in 1591, and in 
French, in 1600. As this is one of 
the most interesting of the early 
works upon America, the American 
editors might have added, that it 
was also printed in English, with 
additions, Lendon, 1604. 

Anpotrnus, Frederick—king of 
Sweden, succeeded to the govern- 
ment in 1751, dut was not the son 
of his predecessor Frederick, who 
had no children by his Queen Ul- 
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rica, sister Of Charles XII. Ad. 
Fred. was chosen successor to the 
crown by the estates of the king- 
dom, in 1742 or 43, and bore the 
title of Crown-Prince, or heir to 
crown, until his accession to the 
throne, at the death of l’rederick, 
in 1751. 

_ We have not selected these. er- 
routs for the purpose of depreciat- 
ing the value of the American edi- 
tion, but as evidence ofa degree of 
hegligenct that was not to have 
been expected in the second iim- 
pression of a work, which the pub- 
lishet sends out as “ revised” and 
« corrected” by “ several Jiterary 
and scientifick” characters in this 
country. We are alsothe more 
particular im our remarks at this 
eatly stage of the publication that 
there may be the less room for 
animadversion in the suceeeding 
volumes ; and from the same mo- 
tives we would observe, that the 
typographical errours seem to be 
fhore numerous than we have usu- 
ally found in the Philadelphia edi- 
tions ; though, perhaps not more 
in proportion than should be ex- 
pected, from the difficulty of exe- 
cution of works like the present. 
We shall subjoin a list of the more 
important of those which we have 
noted in our copy. 

“We have now. finished our ex- 
amination of the first half-volume 
of the Cyclopedia ; and, notwith- 
standing we have, as our duty to 
the publick demanded, spoken 
Without reserve of the very excep- 
tionable manner in which certain 
parts of it are re-published, yet we 
cannot but commend the enter- 
prising spirit of Mr. Bradford, who 
has ventured upon the re-publica- 
tion of a work of such magnitude. 
While we frankly avow, too, that 
the conducting of the work, as this 
first half-volume has been, would, 
in our judgment, be a forfeiture of 
Vol. III. No. 9. 30 
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the liberal patronage it has obtain- 
ed (to say nothing of .it-as an un- 
justifiable infringement jof the 
rights of Dr. Rees, a fellow-mem- 
ber of the commonwealth of | lite- 
rature), we cannot, but hope, that 
Mr. Bradford will, as it is in his 
power to do, by read improvements 
render his edition superiour to the 
original work ; and that for the 
labour, anxiety, and. hazard, to 
which he has exposed himself, he 
may meet with ample remunera- 
tion in the thanks, as well as the 
pecuniary favour of his country- 
men. 
ERRATA. | 

Article Aatst or est, This 
second name, we believe, should 
be lost. 

Apsascria and Apasssa—In the 
references at the end of these two 
articles, for ABHKAS read ABKHAS. 

ABATEMENT in Law, for “ cause 
or acéion,”” query, if not * cause of 
action.” 

ABBAISSEUR, for guarteur read 
guatuor. 

ABBREVIATOR, for manore read 
minore. 

ABBUTALS, for See ABBUTTALS 
read See ABUTTALS. 

Under the article ABERRATION, 
the rule for finding the aberration 
in right ascension is certainly in- 
correct, or rather defective. ‘This 
is copied from Rees’ edition, into 
which it appears to have been un- 
suspectingly transcribed from Au/- 
ton’s Mathematical Dictionary. 

ABELARD, for dialects read 
dialectics ! , 

ABERNETHY In the Biog.Britan. 
is said to have been born on the 
9th Oct. The Cyclopedia says, 
the 19th Oct. 1680. 

ABIEL, we believe, is a small 
town of stremadura, and not of 
Beira, in Portugal. 

Acacta bastard. The locust 
timber is here, by a whimsical 
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mistake, said to be used for ship- 
tunnels, mstead of trenmels, 
AcADEMICs, paragr. 3... For 
three sects,of )} ACADEMIES, read 
three sects of ACADEMIC KS. 
AcapDBMyY aval; a reference 
is here made to AcapEemy, where 


7 


(as is observed m an English Re- 
view) nothing further is said about 
Naval Academies. 

AcapEMY of 4rts in New-York. 
Weare here told of a valuable col- 
lection called the Piranesst & [and] 
Calcorranhy. Ysthis the true name, 
o: should it be Piranesian, Calcog- 
rajihy ? 

ACCELERATION, col. 4th, line 
8th, from the bottom, for Si: st 


read $%:8*. This errour is also 
copied from the English edition. 

ACHILLEUM in ancient geoera- 
phy is misplaced, as is also 

ACHILLEUS or AQUILEUS. 

Acre (of land) col. 2. for era 
of France, read area of France. 

AppITIOoNn in Algebra contains 
a typographical error of some im- 
portance. 

In ApuHeEsion in Philosophy, 
col. 3. at bottom, for 4=—+3 read 
ea . 

9 

Ap “ditum is used in musick, 
not for “afacere,” but for gd piacere. 
 AerRopHopra for rapping read 
wrapping ! &e. &c. 

AeROSTATION, firactice of, col.2. 
In this article there is a gross er- 
rour in the calculation of the force 
of ascension of balloons of differ- 
ent diameters. This error also is 
copied from Rees’ edition, into 
which it was admitted from Hut- 
ton’s Math. Dictionary. 

‘Near the bottom of the same 
column there is an errour copied 
also from the Eng. edit. It stands 
thus : “ between I} and 14 of it.” 
It should be, “ between 14 and 4.” 

Among the omissions we should 
have mentioned the following ar- 
ticles : 

Acam—See 4eham and Akem. 
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Acannior AKANNI—Ssee Achem; 
which are to be found in the Eng. 
edition, but net in the American.* - 


* Since the above was written, the publither of 
the American edition has addreiled the following 
letter to a number of the fubicribers in this town 
and vicinity in reply to their Remontirance. 

“* Philadelphia, Aug, 21, 1806. 

“ T take the liberty to anfwer your communi+ 
cation by afluring you that the fublcribers will 
not, in future, have any caufe of complaintin re- 
gard to retrenchments, as I determined, immedi- 
ately after the publication of the firft half volume, 
“to give the text of the Englith edition entire, ex- 
* cept when erroneous in point of fact; and, at 
‘the fame time,to counteract the tendency of any 
* pernicious doctrines which it might be found 
“to contain, by additional remarks and refer- 
* ences distinguithed by crotchets from the orig- 
‘ inal article. 

** You will be pleafed to communicate this in- 
formation to the iubfcribers of the remonttrances ; 
and, at the fame time, affure them that, although 
no exertion has been, or ihall be wanting on amy 
part to render the American edition fuperiour to 
the Englith copy, I with nut to bind a fingle fub- 
fcriber to the fulfilment of his engagements with 
me, who believes that I have, in any way, inten- 
tentionally, forfeited. mine with the ick.. 

** Although, in the condudting of the American 
edition of the Cyclopedia, the Editars will not 
permit themfelves to be forced from what they 
conceive their line of duty, by the trifling or cap- 
tious objections of individuals, or the fear ofloting 
fubfcribers, they will, always, pay refpeétful at- 
tention to fuggeitions or remarks, originating in 2 
defire to affift them in their labours, and tending 
to the improvement of the work, and the correc- 
tion of errours which, but for fuch friendly ad- 
vice, they might inadvertently commit. 

I. have the honour to be, &c. 
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ART. 45. 

Chart of the harbours of Salem, 
Marblehead, Beverly, and Man- 
chester, from a survey taken wm 
the years 1804, 5, and 6. By 
Nathaniel Bowditch, a.m, A.A. S. 
assisted by,Geo. Burchmore, and 
lim. Rapes, 3d. with a framphiles, 
of * Directions,” for sailing «nia 
those harbours. 8vo. fifi..30.; Fhe 
Chart engraved by Hooker,.& 
Fairman, at Salem, 1806 ; the 
“ Directions” printed at .New- 
buryport, by E, M. Blunt. 


MR. Bownrtci is already ad- 
vantageously known to the pub- 
lick by his inproved) Practicat 
Navigator, a publication which has 
superseded every other of the kind 
in this country. The present 
work will not lessen his deserved- 
ly high reputation. 

In our review of June last, we 
observed, that it was the complaint 
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ef every seaman, that there -was 
not a chart of the extensive shores 
sf New-England, ufion which he 
could rest the safety of his ship. 
We rejoice that the remark has 
hardiy gone from us, before the 
grounds of this complaint are in 
part removed, by the present ad- 
mirable chart of one of the most 
difficult tracts of our coast. But 
our joy is a litle damped by the 
reflexion, that a work of this kind 
does not appear under the sanc- 
tion of government, as part of a 
general survey of our extensive 
territory. It is certainly among 
the wonders of this wonderful age, 
that a government, whose stability 
is believed to rest on the diffusion 
of knowledge ; whose wealth may 
be said to spring almost wholly 
from: commerce ; whose strength 
and security in a great measure 
depend upon its sea-faring citizens ; 
we say, it is a little extraordinary, 
that a government of this nature 
should be so insensible to the 
claims of a large proportion of its 
citizens, and so indifferent to its 
ewn honour, as to suffer enter- 
prizing in?ividuals to snatch from 
it the only kind of applause which 
it should be ambitious to obtain ; 
we mean that’ applause which is 
the sure consequence of promoting 
useful national works ; among 
which maps and charts, with a 
commercial people, hold the first 
rank. But we repress complaint, 
and enter upon our subject. 

The chart before us, as has 
been observed in the title, compre- 
hends four of the harbours of Mas- 
sachusetts, of which the port of 
Salem is the most important. The 
number of vessels belonging to 
that port, many of which. being 
employed in the East India trade 
are of a large burthen, and the nu- 
merous shoals and rocks in its har- 
bour, rendered a correct chart of 
t peculiarly necessary. But the 
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necessity of this publication, and 
the great care with which it has 
been mace; will best appear by the 
following extracts from the “© Di- 
rections” which accompany » the 
chart. : 


The only chart (says Mr. Bowditch) 
of the entrance of the harbours.of Sa- 
lem, Marblehead, Beverly, and Man- 
chester, is that published from the sur- 
vey taken by Housanp and, his assis- 
tants, just before the American reyo- 
lutionary war. “That period ~was par- 
ticularly unfavourable for obtaining an 
accurate survey of the sea-coast, as the 
Americans were generally opposed to 
its being done at that time, fearing that 
it would give the British the great ad- 
vantage of being able safely to enter 
with their armed ships into any of our 
harbours. Inconsequence of this, Hol- 
land received but little assistence from 
our pilots, in exploring the sunken 
ledges and shoals off our harbours ; and 
as it was almost impossible to discover 
them without such assistance, they 
were generally omitted by him. This 
deficiency renders those charts in a 
great degree useless, though they are 
accurate as respects the bearings and 
distances of the islands and the coast. 

From the time of Holland’s survey, 
till the year 1794, nothing was done to- 
wards obtaining a more accurate chart, 
In that year a general survey of the state 
was ordered by the legislature ; but it 
is to be regretted that this survey was 
not directed to be made in a manner 
calculated to ensure accuracy in the ex- 
ecution of it. Instead of appomting 
one or more competent persons to make 
the whole survey, and providing ‘the 
best instruments for the purpose, the 
svrvey was entrusted to ‘the several 
towns ; in consequence of which, the 
responsibility, which en object of such 
magnittide demanded, was divided a- 
mong so many different surveyors (not 
to mention other sources of errour, 4s 
the vericty of mstruments, &c.) that the 
kwidable intentions of the legislature 
were very imperfectly carried. inte 
execution ; and the map, formed from 
from these dillerent and discordant 
surveys, was such as was to have been 
expected. 


Mr. Bowditch then observes, 
that in pursuance.of this order of 
the legislature, a survey of the 
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towh of Salen» was undertaken by 
the late Capt. John Gibaut, whom 
Mr: B. assisted ;.-but the time al- 
lowed for completing it was so 
short, that» few of the ledges and 
shoals Were satisfactorily explored ; 
so that the survey proved almost 
useless for nautical purposes. He 
then says that in 1804 and 1805, 
he undertook, with the assistance 
of ‘Mr. George Burchmore and 
Mr. William Ropes 3d, to com- 
picte the survey of Capt. Gibaut ; 
but upon ¢ examination, it was found 
so imperfect; that “ it became ne- 

cesmny to make a new chart from 
observations taken with more pre- 
cision ;°’.and 


To do this (says he) an excellent 
theodolite, made by Adams, furnished 
with a telescope and cross wires, was 
procured to measure the angles and 
a good chain to measure the distances. 
With these instruments, the bearings 
and, distances of the shore from Gale’s 
point in Manchester, to Phillip’ point 
in Lynn (the two extremities of this 
survey) were carefully ascertained ; 


and the necessary observations were 
taken for fixing with accura ie situ. 
ation of the islands. Sound! ngs were 


taken throughout the aials extent of 
the survey, particularly round the cdan- 
gerous ledges and shoals, several of 
which were explored, that were ye dly 
known by our best pilots, as Archer's 
Rack, Chappel’s. Ledge, Martin’s rocks, 
the Rising States Ledge, Sali? s Ledge, 
Misery Led c§e, Pilgrim Ledge, House 
Ledge, and others; most of which were 
so little known, that names had not 
been given to them; and during the 
whole time employed on the survey, 
‘which was above eighty days, from two 
to five persons were hired to assist in 
sounding and measuring. From these 
observations the aew chart was plotted 
off, and an accurate engraving of it 
made, &¢, 


He further informsus, that “ the 
leading marks for avoiding the 
ledges were not taken from the 
chart, but were determined by 
sailing and sounding round them ; 
so that on this account the direc- 
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tions are less liable to be erre- 
neous.” 

They, who are best skéeoatnee 
with fractical surveying, will best 
know how to estimate the labour 
of a survey conducted with the 
care which appears to have been 
used in the present case, and) of 
course, will be most ready to aes 
knowledge the, value of Mr. B’s 
chart. Three months, it seems) 
were employed by Mr. Bowditch, 
with his assistants, Messrs. Bureh-s 
more and Ropes, in' the actual la- 
bour of surveying, (during which 
time from two to five jersons were 
hired to assist in sounding and 
measuring’) exclusive of the days, 
nay months, which must doubtless 
have been employed on shore in 
adjusting the various admeasure- 
ments, and plotting off the whole 
chart. Nothing but an ardent 
love of science, united with an ar- 
dent love of country, we should 
think, could carry an unaided in- 
dividual through so laborious ‘and 
expensive an undertaking. 

Ina work of such uncommon 
merit as the present we have 
thought ita duty which we owe 
to the science of our country, to 
be more than usually particular in 
our examination ; and in forming 
our opinion of the great accuracy 
of this work, we have not rested 
solely on the presumption arising 
from the extraordinary degree of 
labour bestowed upon it, (which 
from Mr. B’s character, we have 
no doubt is faithfully detailed in 
the extracts above quoted) but we 
have done all that could be done 
by persons not minutely acquaint- 
ed with the several harbours laid 
down in it; we have employed 
considerable time, and with great 
satisfaction, in examining it by the 
side of Holland’s chart of the coast, 
which is the best extant. Upon 
comparing the two, we have been 
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astonished at the deficiencies of 
Holland’s, in the very part which 
was most Important to mariners— 
the ledges, shoals and soundings, 
many of which were wholly omi¢- 
ted. Among the omissions, we 
observe the very long tract of foul 
ground in the vicinity of Baker’s 
island. The shoal ground, called 

the Middle Ground, which the 
“« Directions” BE stan us is a mile in 
iength, and in which we see sound- 
ings marked of no more than jive 


feet, does not appear in Holland’s 


chart. Nor. de we there find any 
of the numerous and dangerous 
ledges between Coney island and 
Peach’s froint, and between the 
Great Misery and West Beach.— 
Bowditch’s Ledge, Misery Ledge, 
Gale’s Ledge, the Whale’s Back, 
and others are not laid down in it. 
Satan, or Black Rock, which is laid 
down by B. as an island is omitted 
by Holland. We venture to say 
all these are defictencies inHolland’s 
chart, because we do not find 
them there, and we do find them 
in Mr. Bowditch’s ; and we pre- 
sume this gentleman has not laid 
down any shoal that does not ex- 
ist ; itis more likely that there 
may be some inconsiderable ones 
which even his great assiduity has 
not discovered ; though, when we 
consider how very minute Mr. B. 
has been in the work before “us, 
we cannot believe there is a single 
omission of importance to naviga- 
tors. He informs us indeed in the 
“ Directions,” that he explored 
several shoals and ledges “ that 
were hardly known to our best pi- 
lots,” and many “ which were so 
little known, that names hac not 
been given to them.” ‘These are 
some of the principal advantages, 
in our opinion, Which this beauti- 
{yl chart has over the best hith- 
erto published ; and they are ad- 


vantages, which, we feel confident, 


will ensure to the able author an 


ample indemnity for the ‘time and 
expense he has bestowed upon. it, 


and ‘will reflect’ credit upon the 


science of our country. 


It is proper for us in works of 
this kind to speak particularly of 
the execution of the engraver’s 
part ; and it is with g@reat satisfac- 
tion we can assure’ the publick, 
that it has been finely engraved by 
Messrs. Hooker and Fairnian,’ at 
Salem, and, we presume, under 
the inspection of Mr. Bowditch ; 
for he informs us in the “ Direc- 
tions,” that the engraving is cor- 
rect : It is printed on English su- 
perfine imperial wove paper. It 
would give us pleasure also, if we 
could with truth say that the “ Di- 
rections” were printed in a style 
suitable to the elegance of the 
Chart. The tyfie is good, though 
rather too small; in the paper, 
however, we perceive a little of 
the odour of what has heretofore 
been called Salem economy, but 
what, in this instance, must be de- 
nomined Newburyport econemy, 
for there, it seems, the “ Diree- 
tions” were printed. We cannot 
entertain the suspicion, (if we may 
judge from the liberality which 
appears in the paper and engray- 
ing of the chart) that Mr. Bow- 
ditch is chargeable with the parsi- 
mony apparent in the “ Direc- 
tions.” We ought to. observe 

also, that excellent as the engrav- 
ing of the chart is, the skill of 
Messrs. Hooker and Fairman 
doubtless appears to less advantage 
than it would in a map, which. af- 
fords a greater field for a display 
of their art. This chart is con- 
structed on a scale of about three 
inches to a mile. 

Such “is the admirable work, 
which Mr. Bowditch offers to. his 
countrymen, and. particularly to 
the sea-faring portion of his fellow- 
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citizens ; and it will doubtless be 
received with the same marked 
preference which his other nauti- 
cal publications have found in the 
community. 
For our part, we hope the ap- 
plause which the work deserves, 
and will assuredly find, will not be 
theonly consequence of its publi- 
cation. Phe imperfection of our 
present maps and charts is well 
known to those who have it in their 
flower, and, if we may judge from 
their’ well intended efforts, are so- 
ficttous, to remove this discredit 
from out colntry..ave mean the 
legislature of this state. They 
well know that we have many un- 
explored harbours, especially in 
the eastern parts of our coast, a 
thorough knowledge of some one 
of which might, by saving only a 
single ship, be the means of pre- 
serving many lives, and perhaps 
secure property enough to pay the 
expense of a general survey; at 
least, 1t would lessen the hazards 
to which our vessels are exposed 
upon the coast during. inclement 
and stormy seasons. We should 
think indeed, if the legislature 
should not order such a survey, 
that some of our liberal under- 
writers, who are certainly deeply 
interested, would gladiy contribute 
to the expense of .it. But we do 
hope, that the-present publication, 
by showing us how much can be 
effected by the ability and enter- 
prize of an unassisted individual, 
will stimulate those who can com- 
mand the resources of the state, 
we mean of Old Massachusetts, 
(for we sincefely hope that ‘she 
will have the honour of Jeading the 
Way among her sister states, as 
one of Aer natives has done among 
his fellow citizens) to order a cor- 
rect survey to’ be made of our 
whole coast, and even of the whole 
state, under the-cirection of one 


or two able surveyors. Swch an 
undertaking would indeed be wor. 
thy of the publick spirit of New- 
Englandmen ; such a work would, 
without any other point of pre-cm- 
inence, justly entitle the govern- 
ment of Massachusetts to a rank 
with the most patriotick rulers, as 
well as with the most hberal pat- 
rons of science. 


ea 


ART. 46, 


The numbers of Phocton, which 
were ortginally fudlished tin’ the 
‘Charleston Courier, in 1806, on 
the subject of Neutral Rights. 
Charleston,Courier Office 7/:.70, 


Tuts pamphlet is written with 
ability, and the arguments and re- 
flections are those of a statesman, 
The author condemns that. pur- 
blind policy, which -extends only 
to objects that may be seen: and 
felt, and maintains “ that our 7a- 
tion! measures ought not to. be 
precicated upon a fluctuating state 
of things, or to look merely. to 
present circumstances, but should 
be bottomed on steady and permar 
nent principles.” 

In considering the right of neu- 
trals to interfere in the colonial 
commerce. of belligerents, he ex- 
amines the subject under two as- 
pects, 1, as to the direc? intercourse 
between the mother country and 
her colony 5. 2dly, as.to the indirect 
intercourse; «by © an) atermediate 
voyage to a port of the neutral. 
The denial of divect intercourse, 
he contends, is an antient principle, 
not only enforced during the war 
of 1756, but universally deemed 
a part of the Law of Nations 5 
and he proves that Mr. Jefferson 
in his Notes, and Mr. Madison in 
his commentaries on the commer- 
cial resolutions of 1794, warmly 
advoeated that principle, which 
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they now inconsistently denominate 
an interpolation. , 3dly. As to, the 
indirect trade, he. obseryes,. that 
what cannot. lawfully. be done di- 
rectly, cannot lawfully be done. iz- 
directly, and that we are engaged 
in an unlawful commerce when we 
become the carriers of colonial 
produce to the belligerent mother 
country. 

We transcribe the following 
extract as containing a specimen 
of the author’s manner, and a sum- 
mary of his inferences. 

He observes, 


That the whole ground of claim, as- 
sumed by our Executive, is so broad, 
so inconsistent with the rights of others, 
and so unsupported by law and prece- 
dent, as to promise no other alternative 
but a disastrous war or disgraceful con- 
cession—that the publick assumption of 
grounds beyond what we know to be 
just, and what we ultimately mean ot 
insist on, is dishonest and impolitick, 
and ought to be disavowed and discoun- 
tenanced by every good citizen—that 
even granting we might, on the present 
occasion, extort from England an ad- 
mission of such extensive claims, it 
would be in the end injurious to our- 
selves ; because it would divert our 
mercantile citizens from the pursuit of 
acommerce generally beneficial to the 
nation, to one partially se to a few indi- 
viduals, by inducing many commercial 
men to leave the staple productions of 
our own country rotting in our stores, 
in order to transport the more valuable 
staples of foreign colonies, thas sacrifi- 
cing our agricultural and general com- 
mercial interests to the enriching of a 
small class of men—we mean the carry- 
mg merchants :—Because the establish- 
ment of the doctrine ‘contended for 
would, the United States being at war 
with Great-Britain, deprive the former 
of the most, powerful. weapons against 
the latter, by enabling her to turn over 
to neutral powers her whole colonial 
commerce, the chief object of our ven- 
xeance ; because, this trade is injurious 
to the general commercial interest, by 
perpetually bringing us into alarming 
collision with Engtand, a country with 
whom it is our interest to: maintain the 
strictest commerciatharmony ; because 
the enforcement of this claim, at this 
CHsis, would, by depriving Great-Britain 


of the effects of her naval superiority, 
leave her at the marcy of the monstrous 
and wide-spreading power of France, 
and by breaking’ down the 6nly' mound, 
which now resists it, expose our! dibers 
tres to be swept away by the devouring, 
flood which has desolated all Europe. ;, 
because, should the United States, tak- 
ing advantage of thé reluctance of the 
British cabinet to increase their ene- 
mies, coerce them imto a present ad- 
mission of this claim, the. bevefits, if 
any, would be. but..temporary, and 
would soon be followed, under other 
circumstances, by a violent struggle on. 
their part, to rescind the grant, or a 
mean relinquishment of it on ours’; be- 
cause, a reasonable modification of this 
claim, securing to us.a fair indirect trade 
with the enemy, the free admission of 
colonial produets into the United States, 
and the free export thereof from the 
United States to other countries, and at 
the same time to Great-Britain her bel- 
ligerent rights, under such regulations 
as might be reciprocally stipulated, 
would have been easily obtained by ne- 
rociation, and would have prevented all 
that ill-blood and acrimony, which will 
now certainly obstruct, perhaps defeat 
it. : 

The reputed author of this 
pamphlet is Wittram Smitn of 
South Carolina, an eloquent and 
honourable gentleman, who adorns 
his country, and who is one of 
those of whom Bolingbroke says, 
that “if they retire from the 
world,their splendonraccompanies 
them, and enlightens even the ob- 


scurity of their retreat.” 
—=—— 


ART. 47. 


The Christian Monitor : a religious. 
jiericdical work. By a_ society 
for firomoting christian know- 
ledge, piety, and charity. No, J. 
Second Edition. 


Several errours in the first edi- 
tion are here corrected ; slight /al- 
terations in the arrangement of the 
subjects are made ; its style,which 
m some -ipstances. was. harsh, is 
softened ; and some. of its less ac- 
ceptable articles wholly omitted ; 
so that the tract is now perhaps as 
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496 LYMAN’S SERMON-“UNGUIOLOCY. 


unexceptionable for the purposes 
of devotion, as ay which the 
country affords. . 

i a eesti : 

RT. 48. 


The Christian Monitor. No II. 

- Containing observations on the 
lifé and character of Jesus Christ. 
By a society &%c. Munroe & 
Francis. pp. 192. 


Tue contents of this number 
are as follow. Sect. 1. Piety of 
our Saviour. 2. The same. 3. The 
benevolence of our Saviour. 4. 
Our Lord’s compassion. 5. His 
justice. 6. His temperance. 7. His 
meekness. 8. His humility. 9. 
His fortitude. 10. His veracity. 
11. His natural affection. 12. His 
friendship, conduct to those in au- 
thority, and prudence. “ The 
matter of this number of the Mon- 
itor is principally taken,” as the 
introduction informs us, “ from 
the second part of a work, entitled 
Observations on our Lord’s conduct 
asa divine instructor, and on the 
excellence of his moral character, by 
William Newcombe, D. D. Bishop 
of Waterford.” We approve 
both the design and manner of this 
treatise ; and think that its com- 
piler could hardly have selected a 
more interesting and instructive 
topick for the edification of its rea- 
ders. 


— —~El Ere 


ART. 49. 


A sermon pfireached before the con- 
vention of the clergy of Massa- 
chusetts in Boston, May 29, 
1806. By Joseth Lyman, D. D. 

. Pastor of the church in Hatfield. 
Boston, Carlisle. 8vo. fift. 24. 


From the 1 Cor. xi. 1. and Acts 
x. 38. the author professes to 
exhibit the life of Christ to the 
imitation of his disciples. But 
although, by his particularity in 


conjoining two distant passages, 
we should naturally suppose that 
he meant to keep -closely to his 
text, yet he omits the consideration 
of some important articles of our 
Saviour’s preaching and practice, 
and insists, somewhat confusedly 
upon others of which the history 
of Jesus gives no example. The 
piety of our Lord, together with 
what he taught concerning the be- 
ing, periections, and providence of 
God, we believe, are not even 
mentioned. Contrary to the * hu. 
mility and gentleness” of which Dr. 
L. speaks, and in which he is no 
doubt a worthy proficient, he has 
contrived, on a subject every way 
sulted to unite the views and sen- 
timents. of christians, rather 
coarsely to obtrude the most ob- 
noxious opinions of a particular 
sect upon an unoffending auditory ; 
but we apprehend that the enemies 
of calyinism will manifest no dis- 
pleasure, that aman, who seems 
to be one of its pillars, should be 
able to do no more for the support 
of its frail and crunwbling fabrick. 


-— — Ea 


ART. 50, 
% 
A brief sketch of Unguiology, ex- 


tracted from the science of toe- 
natis, Translated from the Ger- 
man of Gasper Gall La’veytur. 
Prat: Seevlor. Loidon, printed : 
Boston, reprinted, 1806. 


CRaNIOLoGy is certainly among 
those sciences, which have enlarg- 
ed the boundaries of human know- 
ledge, and added to the practical 
felicity of life. ‘Ihe author of the 
treatise before us has not merely 
followed the safe steps of his il- 
lustvious predecessor, and the im- 
mortal physiognomist of Switzer- 
land, but has eerenenuy and truly 
removed the indexes of the soul 
fromthe skull aud the face to the 
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toes. Lavater’s science is liable to 
many objections, and Gall’s is not 
free from marks of doubt and sus- 
picion ; but the testimony of poets 
and the incontrovertibleness of ar- 
guments, have given the ingenious 
‘system of unguiology a decided 
superiority over every rival. It 
would seem from the book, that 
the author is a German, and we 
indeed regret, that America can- 
not boast of such a grave, pleasant, 
and scientifick logician and schol- 
‘ar. He has given various reasons 
to show the importance of ungui- 
ology ; he has exhibited its prac- 
tical effects, and its scientifick pur- 
poses, and very triumphantly con- 
cludes that physiognomy and cra- 
niology are now entirely superse- 
ded. We are of the same opin- 
ion, and are obliged to to acknowl- 
edge, that those sublime arts must 
now rest in the grave with alchy- 
my and palmistry. Lavater of 
Zurich, and Gall of Vienna are 
little better than mother Carey 
of Salem, and Moll Pitcher of 
Lynn. Unguiology hasarisen ma- 
jestically and authoritatively from 
the mouldering corpses of her sis- 
ter sciences ; we hail La’veytur as 
the noble founder of the most im- 
portant of arts ; we consider the 
publication of his book as a mem- 
orable era in literature; and we 
earnestly reconimend its perusal 
to all descriptions and denomina- 
tions of people, from the syllable- 
spelling boy, who takes firm hold 
of his intellectual pettitoes and 
turns heels over head, to the holy 
apostolick father of the Roman 
see, who graciously condescends to 
offer to the gentle kisses of his 
humble suppliants the dignified 
index of a mighty soul, his very 
clean and sublime great toe nail. 
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* ART. 51,00.) 

Modern Philosopther ; or Ter- 
rible Tractoration !. In four can- 
tos. Most respectfully addressed 
to the royal college of physicians, 
London, By Christopher Caustic, 
M.D. 4.S.S. Fc. Se. Second A- 
merican edition, revised,corrected, 
and much enlarged by the,author. 
Philadelphia, from the Lorenzo 


press of E. Bronson. 8ve. fif.271- 


Or the former editions of this 


work, both in England and Amet- 


ica, much has been said, and the 
author mhay consider himself pécu- 
liarly fortunate in gaining so much 
praise from a work, ostensibly 


‘written in support of quackery. 


On this unthrifty subject, he has 
ingrafted some general and well 
directed satire, without which he 
could hardly have found so many 
readers. 

This edition has gained another 
title, and a considerable quantity 
of matter. It differs from the for- 
mer editions, principally by addi- 
tional notes to the first canto, in 
which the new philosophy, and the 
old atheistical notions of Democ- 
ritus, revived and embellished by 
the gorgeous verse of Darwin, are 
justly, and with some ability ridi- 
culed. But we have long been 
weary of satires of this description, 
and they have become almost as 
stale as the doctrines they de- 
nounce. The waking dreams of 
St. Pierre and Darwin may give 
nutriment to weak intellects, or 
moon-struck imaginations, but we 
are not to believe them philoso- 
phers, because they would have 
tides made of polar ices, men from 
ourang outangs, and the universe 
by volcanick and cometary explo- 
sions. 

Terrible Tractoration is com- 
posed of very perishable materials. 

A defence of Perkinism must have 
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498 - UNDERS PANSING" READER.—FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


something more than the merits 
of its cause to ensure immortality. 

The author’s extensive acquaint- 
ance with yankee phrases, and 
dexterity in the use of New-Eng- 
land vulgarisms have enabled him 
to frame a ludicrous structure of 
Hudibrastick rhyme, with materi- 
als as heterogenous as the image 
of Nebuchadnezzar. But common 
thoughts, however amusing at first, 
by their ludicrous dress, will soon 
be found to want a better support 
than vulgarity of language. 

** Pauper videri vult Cinna, et pauper est.” 


That this work has a considerable 
degree of humour, and some ver- 
sification, with a felicity approach- 
ing to that of Hudibras, we do not 
deny ; but for that novelty of asso- 
ciation, inexhaustible flow of wit, 
and prodigal display of knowledge 
on every subject, that gives per- 
petual interest to the pages of 
Butler, we look through this book 
in vain. 

In his account of himself, the 
author has joined the vulgar in his 
abuse of the verb /o graduate, 
which is active, meaning “ to con- 
fer a degree,” not to receive one. 


—— a 
ART. 52. 


The Understanding Reader ; or 
knowledge before oratory, being a 
new selection of lessons suited to 
the understanding and the cafra- 
cities of youth and designed for 
their improvement, I. In read- 
ing ; II. In the definition of 

words; II. In spelling, parii- 
cularly compound and. derivative 
words. In a method wholly dif- 
Jerent from any thing of the kind 
ever before published. By Dan- 
tel Adams, M. B. author of the 
Scholar’s Arithmetick, Thorough 
Scholar, Sc. |“ Our boys often 
read as fiarrots sfeak, knowing 


little or nothing of the meaning.” 
Franklin. Leominster, Adams 
& Wilder. 8vo. ff. 224. 


Tue only article of importance 
in which this schoolbook differs 
from the multitude of similar se- 
lections is, the margin. Here a 
column of words, the least easily 
understood and spelt of any in 
the page, ts selected and printed 
in italicks, the more forcibly to 
seize the attention of the pupil 
to their meaning and orthography. 
The effect may be good. The 
pieces are mostly well chosen, es- 
pecially for schools in the country. 
This notice was due to the publick 
many months since ; but the book 
was mislaid. Were we however 
to give it our warmest recommen- 
dations it ought not to sell ; for its 
ink, paper, and type are all so mi- 
serable, that the Understanding 
Reader is the most legible of 
books. 


a 
ART. 55. 


A new Grammar of the French 
Tongue, originally comfuled for 
the use of the American military 
academy. By a French gentle- 
man.  Indacit. discant, ct ament 
meminisse fieriti.” New-York, 
printed by G. & R. Waite for L. 
Riley & Co. ¥@04. 


“ NoTuHinG new can be said in a 
grammar of the French language.” 
Editions of these elementary books 
have become so numerous that 
novelty was hot expected. There 
is nothing in this work for the A- 
merican Military Academy, which 
can give it a claim to patronage, 
superiour to the grammars now in 
common use. The author has 
professedly attempted to introduce 
greater perspicuity and simplicity 
in the explanation and illustration 
of the principles already establish- 


doy ap $i a 








MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 


ed. ‘The quantity of exemplifica- 
tion, usually found in most works 
of this nature, he has rejected, as 
calculated only to perplex the stu- 
dent. He has avoided those “ mi- 
nute distinctions,” which envelope 
essential rules in “ trivial excep- 
tions.” In the general plan of 
Grammar, he has not differed from 
other compilers, and his new mod- 
ification does not entitle him by 
any means toa rank above them 
in point of utility or convenience. 
We have examined this work 
with some considerable attention, 
as one, dedicated to the use of our 


499 
the -preference- over. many other 
grammars, and particularly above 
those by ‘Chambaud. and."Wanas- 
trocht; which have received the 
sanction of high literary authority 
in England, and. have been used 
by the first teachers in this coun- 
try, as the best introductions to a 
knowledge of the I’vench language. 

The typographical negligence 
of this smal volume. (which has 
two closely ‘printed pages of “ Er- 
rata”) is almest unpardonable. It 
contains but 194 pages, and we do 
neyer recollect to have seen more 
errours in a work of so small a 
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country, would naturally lead us 
to bestow. But we cannot give it 


size. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE 


Or New PuBLICATIONS IN THE UNITED SYATES FOR SEPTEMBER. 
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Sunt bona, fant quedam mediocria, funt mala plura.—MART. 
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tion, the duties of their officers, with & 
collection of forms for the use of magts- 
trates and others. Published m pur- 
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NEW WORKS. 


ne cr 


Memoirs of Dr. Joseph Priestley, to 


the year 1795, written by himself; with 
2 continuation to the time of his decease, 
by his son, Joseph Priestley ; and ob- 
servations on his writings, by Thomas 
Cooper, present judge of the 4th dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, and the Rev. Wm. 
Christie. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 824. North- 
umberland, (Penn.) John Binns. 

Plain Discourses on the Chemical 
laws of Matter. Containing a gene- 
ral view of the principles and improve- 
ments of the science of Chemistry ; 
with a particular detail of those parts 
which are common and connected with 
domestick affairs. Addressed to the 
citizens of America. By Thomas 
Ewell, M.D. late of Virginia. 1 vol. 
8vo. pp. 500, with plates. Price $3 in 
extra boards. New-York, Brisban & 
Brannan, 186 Pearl-street. 

No. Ill. of The Christian Monitor, a 
religious periodical work ; containing 
eight discourses on the Means of Re- 
ligion. 12mo. fine wove paper, pp. 200. 
Price in blue boards 30 cents. Boston, 
Munroe & Francis. 

An Exposition of the Criminal Laws 
of the Territory of Orleans ; the prac- 
Ce of the courts of criminal jurisdic- 


suance of an act of the legislature of 
the territory. In French and English. 
By Lewis Kerr, Esq. New Orleans, 
Bradford & Anderson. | 
The Schoolmaster’s Assistant : being 
a compendium of Arithmetick, both 
Practical and Theoretical—in five parts. 
The whole being delivered in the 
most familiar way of question and ans- 
wer, recommended by several emi- 
nent mathematicians, accomptants and 
schoolmasters, as necessary to be used 
in schools by all teachers who would 
have their scholars thoroughly under-. 
stand, and make quick progress in 
Arithmetick. By Thomas Dilworth, 
author of the New Guide to the English 
Tongue, Book-Keeper’s Assistant, &c. 
With additions and alterations, adapted 
to the use of the citizens of the Unit- 
ed States. New-York, George Jansen. 
The Columbian Orthographer ; or, 
First Book for Children. In which the 
words are methodically arranged, ra- 
tionally divided into syilables, and accu- 
rately accented according to the best 
authorities. For the use of schools. 
By James Pike. 12mo. pp. 169. Price 
20 cents. Portland, Daniel Johnson 
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The American Ready Reckoner, and 
trader’s infallible guide,.in .dollars and 
cents 5, with a yariety of useful table 
Small, 12mo. pp-474. 50. cents, baun 
Baltimore, Warner;& Hanna. 

The Advantages of. God’s Presence 
‘with hisPeople in an ition against 
their, Enemies; (A. sermon preached at 
Newbury, May 22, 1755, at the desire 
and. in the audience of Col. Moses Tit- 
comb, and many others enlisted under 


him, and going with him in an expedi- 
tion unst.the French. By John 
Lowell, a. m.. pastor of a church in 


Newbury. Newburyport, E. W. Allen. 
-The Messiah’s Reign ; . a sermon 
preached on the 4th of July, before the 
V ashington Society, and published at 
their request. By James Muir, pv. p. 
pastor of the Presbyterian church at 
Alexandria. Alexandria, S. Snowden. 
A sermon preached in Sharon, Ver- 
mont, March 12. 1806, at* thé ordina- 
tion of the Rev. Samuel Bascom. By 
the Rev. Tilton Eastman, pastor of the 
Congregational. church in Randolph, 
Vt. Hanover, N. H. Moses Davis. 
The Commonwealth’s Man, in a 
series of letters, addressed to the cit- 
izens of New York. By James Smith, 


™.D. New-York, A. Forman. 


An Oration, pronounced at Lancas- 
ter, July 4, 1806, in commemoration of 
the anniversary of American Indepen- 
dence. By Samuel Brazer, junier. 
Pr. 17 cts. Worcester, Sam’l Cotting. 

An Oration, delivered at the meet- 


inghouse in Bennington, Vermont, on 


the 4th of July,1806 ; by O.C. Merrill. 


Byo. pp.56. 25 cts. Bennington,Smead. 


An Oration, delivered by Peter H. 
Wefdover, Esq, on the 4th of July, 
1806, in the New Dutch Church, New 


York. 8vo. Office of the Amer.Citizen. 


’Rory Roasted, a serio-comical and 
political Drama, (in 5 acts,) the two 
first acts wanting, yet still complete, as 
it was lately performed on the theatre 


_of Philadelphia, (without any success) 


as the commencement of the 3d act de- 
clares, owing to the infamous acting of 
a bad fellow, who performed the char- 
acter of ’Rory. Collected by the pub- 
lick’s humble servant, Pill Garlick,Esq. 
Together with Pill Garlick, esq’s ad- 
dress, notes, &c. 37 cents. Philadel- 
phia, Office of the Freeman’s Journal. 





NEW EDITIONS. 


Vol. L. of The Family Expositor, or a 
paraphrase and version of the New- 


Testament ; with ¢riticul notes, anda 
practical improvement of each section 
containing the history of our Lord Je. 
sus Christ, as recorded by the four 
evangelists ; disposed in the order ‘of 
an harmony. By Philip Doddridge, D, 
D. from the 8th London édition. To 
whieh is prefixed, a life of the author, 
by Andrew Kippis. 8vo. Boston, 
Etheridge & Bliss. 

Sacred Classicks, containing the 
following works : “ly Hervey’s Medita- 
tions. 2. Evidences of the christian re- 
ligion, by the right Hon. Joseph Addi- 
son, To which are added, Discour- 
Ses against atheism and infidelity, with 
apretace ; contaming the ‘sentiments 
of Mr. Boyle, Mr. Locke, and Sir Isaac 
Newton, concerning the gospel revela- 
tion. 3. The death of Abel, in 5 books, 
translated from the German of Mr. Ges- 
ner, by Mrs. Colver. To which is pre- 
fixed; The life Of ‘the author. “4. De- 
vout Exercises of the Heart, in medita- 
tion and soliloquy, prayer and praise— 
by the late pious and ingenious Mrs. 
Elizabeth Rowe, revised and published 
at her request, by J. Watts, D. D.— 
Friendship in Death, in letters from the 
dead to the living ; to which are added, 
Letters, moral and entertaining,in prose 
and verse, by Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe— 
Reflections on Death, by Wm. Dodd, 
LL.D. with the life of the author. The 
Centaur, not fabulous, in six letters to 
a friend, on the life in vogue ; by Dr. 
Young: with the life of the author. 
ThePilgrim’s Progress. Blackmore on 
Creation —The above works are in im- 
itation of Cooke’s edition of the Sacred 
Classicks,embellished with elegant en- 
gravings—Price $1 per volume, neatly 
bound. New-York, J. & T. Ronalds. 

The Wife ; interspersed with a va- 
riety of anécdote and observations, and 
containing advice and directions for all 
conditions of the marriage state. Ist 
American edition. 12mo. pp. 220. 75 
ecnts in boards. Boston, Newell. . 

The Sth, 6th, 7th, 8th, and Sth Nos. 
of Madoc, a poem, by Robert Southey. 
8vo. Boston, Munroe & Francis. 

Home, a poem. pp. 144. foolscap 


‘8vo. Price 75 cénts in extra boards to 


subscribers. | Boston, Sam’l H. Parker. 

Davideis : the life of David, king of 
Israel. A sacred poem, in 5 books. By 
Thomas Elwood. 12mo.pp. 160. Phi- 
ladelphia, Joseph Crukshank. 

Account of the Life and Religious 
Labours of Samuel Neale. Philadel- 
phia, James P. Parke. 
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A Military Catechism; with a meth-., 
od to form company, and an explana- 
tion of the exercise ; with directions’ 
for the officers and. soldiers ; to which 
is added,some explanation and improve- 
ment of the formation and exercise of 4 
regiment. By Joseph Lord, brigade 
major and inspector, Columbia County, 
New-York. A new edition, with the 
addition of one third more _ useful mat- 
ter. Hudson. RS 


. 


IN THE PRESS. 


The 3d American edition of The Se- 
cret History of the Court and Cabinet 
of St..Cloud, This highly interestin 
and entertaining work has run throug 
two editions of 1500 copies each, in the 
short period of ten. weeks, Philadel- 
phia, J. Watts, for Brisban & Brannan 
and Riley & Co. New-York. 

Locke on the Human Understanding. 
12mo. 3 vols. . Boston, John West. 

The Baptism of Believers only, and 
the particular Communion of the Bap- 
tistChurches, explained and vindicated. 
In three parts. The first—published 
originally in 1789 ; the second, in 1794; 
the third, an appendix, containing ad- 
ditional observations and arguments, 
with strictures on several late publica- 
tions. By’Thomas Baldwin. Boston, 
Manning & Loring. 

Some of the false arguments, mis- 
takes, and errours of the Rev. Samuel 
Austin, examined for the benefit of the 
publick. By Daniel Merrill. Boston, 
Manning & Loring. 

The Doctrine of the Law and Grace 
unfolded. | Being a discourse, she wing 
the different natures of the law and 
gospel ;' and the very, dissimilar states 
of those who are under the law, and 
those who are under grace, or inter- 
ested in Jesus Christ. By John Bun- 
yan. Boston, Manning & Loring. 

Charnock’s Life of Lord Nelson... 8vo. 
Boston, Etheridge & Bliss. 

Johnson’s Dictionary. of the English 
Language im miniatnre. Boston. 
William: Andrews, 

The Deathof legal Hope the Life of 
evangelical Obedience, By <Abraliamn 
Booth. Boston, Manning & Loring. 

W atts’ Psalms:and Hymns, with the 
flats and sharps affixed, for the conve- 
nience of choristers. Boston, Manning 
& Loring. : 

The second edition of the Psalmo- 
dist’s Assistant: containing an original 
composttion of psalm and hymn tunes ; 
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ether with a number of favourite 
ieces’ from | différent authors. °" To 
which is ‘prefixed; ‘an “intredtiction: t 
thé protinds’ df mitsick*® “By” Abijahe 
; . Boston, ‘Manfiihg’& Loring. 

A Collection of Hymits on Baptism, 
suitable to" be sung at ‘the’ adrhinistra- 
tion of that’ ordinance in the ‘apostoliek 
mode’: ‘with d6ctrinal and éxperimen- 
tal hymns, suited to oceasional meetings 
for social worship ; deésigried to éstab- 
lish in the heart those gospel truths, 
which are consonant to the éxperience 
of a work of thé Holy Spirit if all true 
believers: Boston, Manning ’& Loring. 





PROPOSED BY SUBSCRIPTION . 
The Works of William Paley, D: D. 
archdeacon of Carlisle. With a por- 
trait and life of the author. “4 yols. 8vo. 
pp. 900 each, on superfine wove paper. 
Price $2 per volume in boards, or 
2,25 bound. Boston, William Andrews. 
Byrom’s System of Stenography ; 
or universal standard of short-hand 
writing, with considerable alterations 
and improvements. Containing plain 
and comprehensive rules, systematical- 
ly arranged ; with explanatory notes, 
&ec. By an English Gentleman. 1 
small quarto volume, price to subscri- 
bers $1,25 in boards.. Windsor, Ver- 
mont, H. H. Cunningham. Ls’ 

Ferguson’s Lectures on select sub- 
jects in. Mechanicks, . Hydrostaticks, 
Hydraulicks, Pneumaticks, Opticks, 
Geography, Astronomy, and Dialing. 
A new edition, corrected and enlarged. 
With notes and an appendix, adapted 
to the present state of the arts and sci- 
ences. By Dayid Brewster, a.m. Re- 
vised, and corrected, by Robert Patter- 
son, Professor of Mathematicks, and 
Teacher of Natural Philosophy, in the 
University of Pennsylvania, In $ vols. 
two in octavo of letter press, and one 
quarto volume containing 48 engravings. 
Price to subscribers $6. Philadelphia, 
Mathew Carey, and Etheridge & Bliss, 
Boston. 

Letters toa Young Lady, im which 
the duties aud character of wemen are 
considered, chiefly with a referencé 9 
prevailing opinions. By Mrs. West, 
author of Letters to a Young Man. 
1 volume octavo, pp. 500: Price $2,50 
hoards ; 2,75 bound. Troy, Obadiah 
Penniman & Co-and Isaac Riley & Co. 
New-York. ° 

A second edition of The Harmonia 
Americana, with corrections and addi- 
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502 LITERARY 
tions. By S. Holyoke. 
to subscribers $1, 50. 
A Collection of Sacred Musick, ex- 
Prot calculated fer .the use of the 
tant EpiaRopa, Church ; consist- 

ing Chants, for the different services, 
‘Anthems and,Hymns for particular oc- 
casions, and plain, psalmody, from the 
most celebrated, authors ancient and 


pp. 200. Pr. 


NOTICES. 


modern, arranged in fall harmony, for 
the use of Choirs ; with the bases f. 

dand the proper scepmpanjments 
annexed in small notes, for the Organ 
or Piano-Forte. By John Cole. The 
work will be handsomely engraved, and 


contain about 60 folio an elegant 
vignette title- page and dist of shri. 
bers. Pr. $4. Philadelphia, J. Watts. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Our most fervent wishes fer a liberal 
patronage of the publication, of which 
the following is a prospectus, induces 
us to give it an early insertion in the 
Anthology. 

& Proposals by John Watts, of Phila- 
delphia, for publishing by subscription, 
in medium octavo, Select Speeches, fo- 
rensick and parliamentary, with illus- 
trative remarks, by N. Chapman, M.D. 


Pietatem gravem ac meritis si forte virum quem 
Canspexere, silent ; ad rectisque auribus adstant ; 
Iste regit dictis animos et pectora mulcet.—Virg. 


The design of the work, as the title 
imports, is to draw from the exchequer 
of modern eloquence the most distin- 
guished speeches, and to publish them 
col/ectively. These splendid productions, 
to many of which ** Demosthenes would 
have listened with delight, and Cicero 
with envy,” are permitted, by a strange 
insensibility to their value,to be seatter- 
ed, with the refuse of liter: itture, in the 
pe rishable shape of a pamphlet, or to be 
preserved imperfectly in the rapid sy- 
nopses of the Clirenicles of the day. It 
is to be regretted that, mm consequence 
of this neglect, some of the finest dis- 
playsef modern elocution are already 
irretrievably lost, and that the rest must 
rnevitably be swept away by the current 
of time, if an effort be not fostered to 
give them a more permanent form. 

The diligent researches of the Editor, 
though sometimes disappointed, have 
been, on the whole, rewarded with a 
success very disproportioned to the 
moderate expectations with which he 
went to the task. 

He has found, concealed in the cabi- 
nets of the curious, and in the hoards of 
“‘ literary misers,” a sufficient number 
of the “ brightest gems,” to authorise 
him to exchange the toils of gleaning 
for the perplexity of selection. 

He proposes to make indisputable evi- 
dence of the genuineness of every speech 
the invariable criterion of hiis choice,and 
will admit no one into the work which 
has not distinct claims from importance 
of matter and brilliancy of diction. 


Without hazarding a decision of his 
own,on the intricate question of the re- 
spective excellence of ancient and mod- 
ern eloquence, he confidently trusts that 
his compilation will not be thought to 
weaken the opinion that, were acollec- 
tion of the best specimens of the latter to 
be formed, it might fearlessly challenge 
a comparison. with the celebrated exhi- 
bitions of Grecian and Roman oratory. 

Of the pretensions of the work to 
publick favour the Editor conccives lit- 
tle need be said. 

1, Itis an attempt, and the only one, 
to perpetuate Modern Eloquence. 


What direct memorial, says a late 
writer, would remate posterity have re- 
ceived, even of the existence of the tal- 
ent, were nota few of Mr. Burke’s Ora- 
tions incorporated with his works? But, 
gorgeous as is certainly the rhetorick of 
Edmund Burke, will his speeches alone 
conyey an adequate representation of 
the extent, variety, and richness of the 
cloquence of the age in which he lived? 


Il. It will present at one view to the 
Lawyer and Statesman, those learned 
and lucid discussions of politicks and 
jurisprudence, which are eminently 
subsidiary to’ his investigations, and 
which, as now dispersed, are always 
difficult of access, and frequently not to 
be procured at any price. 


Ill. It will aftord a correct model 
for the study of Oratory. 

The calm, temperate, argumentative 
manner of the moderns differs too wide- 
ly from the boid, vehement, figurative 
style of the ancient orations, to render 
them, notwithstanding their various 
beauties, a standard altogether proper 
for emulation. 

A speaker, who should at this time 
adventurously imitate the impetuous 
strains, or the lofty flights, which mark 
the classick elocution—who should dare 
to pour “the torrent, or spread the 
splendid conflagration,” would proba- 
bly excite not more surprise, or pro- 
voke greater merriment, by appearing 
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before his audience enrdbed.in the gro: 
tesque costume of antiquity ) 00 


Whatever tends to improve or to wi-- 


den the dominion of speech. cannot be 
an object of indifference in.a common- 
wealth. a eg ee 

Eloquence has always been admired 
and studied by every free people: “It 
engages particularly their attention, be- 
cause it opens to them ‘the widest ave- 
jue to distinction. Compared to it, the 
influence of the otlier attributes, which 
elevate to rank, or confer authority, is 
feeble and insignifi¢ant.. In Greece and 
Rome it rose, by ‘cultivation, to the 
loftiest pitch of refinement, and the his- 
tory of those states confirms, by innu- 
merable instances, the truth, “ that 
Eloquence is Power.” 

But no where has a condition of things 
prevailed, holding’ out stronger incite- 
ments to its acquirement, or more aus- 
picious opportunities for its profitable 
excrtion, than in the’ United States. 
There are, indeed, in the peculiar con- 
struction of our political institutions, 
advantages to the orator, which did not 
belong even tothe ancient democracies: 
The complex fabrick of our federative 
system has multiplied, beyond the ex- 
ample of any government, legislative 
assemblies. and judiciary establish- 
ments : each of which is not only a 
school to discipline eloquence, but also 
a field that* yields the pe satan harvest 
of its honours and emoluments. 

With us an additional motive exists, 
to stimulate generous ambition to the 
culture of oratory. The nation has a 
character to receive. We can scarcely 
hope to create, and emblazon one with 
the glitter of, militarydeeds. The nat- 
ural felicities of our situation will for- 


bid, perhaps for a considerable period, . 


our becoming warlike. Reputation 
from the improvements of literature, or 
science, or the arts, is equally denied 
tous. Centuries must elapse before 
we Can arrive at this enviable eminence, 
lhe adolescence of a people is not the 
scason which produces such improve- 
ments. ‘They are the oflspring of a 
much riper : 

Hitherto we are chiefly known by a 
hardy spirit of commercial enterprise, 
and by the unéoimmon possession of the 
faculty of publick speaking, which are 
the probable ferminations of our future 
character. Into these directions. the 
senius of the country is pressed by 
“auses not readily to be controled. Elo- 
dence seems to flourish well among 
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us; Letous therefore’ endoura 
srowth till it becomes the ‘di 
ing feature’ of ‘the American’ 
Let us, since’ we aré’ excluded’ 
many ‘of the'means which advance ‘the 

of amation, endeavour to exalt 
our fame by excelling in one of the no- 
blest qualities of our nature. 

Like a polished republick of anti- 
quity, we will be coatent to be charac- Bt 
terized by our commerce and owr ora- a diet 
tory. The winds which waft the re- te dew 
dundant products of our industry to the Pa 
remotest regions may also bear our re- sepa 
nown as the most eloquent people of ee 
the earth. ee 
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Conditions.—I. ‘The work will be comprised in P, 
3 or 4 vols. Svo. IL. It will be elegantly printed BREE al | 
on fine paper, and with. a type hold and distinct. in | 
III. 'The price to subscribers will be two dollars eo) | 
and fifty cents, eack volume. ‘To non-subscri- +) 
bers, three dollars. IV. It is contemplated to puf ie, i. 
the work to press on the first of November. =” 2 | ea 

Mr. Field of this town has published RCH 
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an engraving of Gen. Hamilton froma te 


portrait painted by Trumbull. 
Dr. Ramsay, of South Carolina, au- 


thor of the history of the American re- 
volution,is writing a life of Washington. 
We learn that I. Riley & Co. of New- 
York, have now in press, which they will 
shortly publish, the translation of anew 
& very mteresting work, which first ap- 
peared in Paris, only about two months tages, 
since. This work is entitled, “A Hvar Lt! 
Voyage to the Eastern Part of Terra 
Firma, or the Spanish Main, in South 
America, during the years of 1801, 
1802, 1803, and 1804: containing a men Ly 
description of the Commandery or Dis- Ea 
trict of Caraccas, composed of the BR. 5 
Provinces of Venezuela, Maracaibo, enn. { 
Varinas, Spanish Guiana, Cumana, an fh, # 
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the Island of Margaretta—with parti- 
culars: relative to the Discovery, Con- Hoy a ile 
quest, Topography, Legislation, Com- ©) ies 
merce, Finances, Inhabitants and Pro- eee ff, 
ductions of those Provinées ; with & ee 
view of the manners and customs of ob toe 
the Spaniards, and of the Indians both eae 
civilized and uncivilized, by F. Depons, et eae 
late Agent of the French Government i Se 
at Caraccas.” This work which, mau", > 
from our daily imereasing’ commerce eat) | 
and communication with the Spanish a 
Colonies, with that of Caraccas, more ¥ 
particularly, would at any time ‘attract ee 
ina high degree, the curiosity of the f: hae! 
American Publick must, we presume, & be 
from recent oteurrences, be, at ‘this rho- Rabe 
ment, peculiarly interesting. We feel age) 
desirous to ascertain, from the report of Ries by 
an acute and well qualified ebserver | 
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who has long resided on the spot, the 
character and other particulars rela- 
tive toa people with whom our inter- 
course is already an object of great 
mercantile importance, and of whom 
we know at present little more from 
correct information than we do of the 
inhabitants of Japan. 

Rural Economy.—We are happy to 
announce that I. Riley & Co. have just 
published in 1 vol. 8vo. a very valuable 
work upon a method of building, much 
employed in Italy and France, known 
by the name of Pisé, the materials of 
which are earth, which promises to be 
of great utility in the country, more 
particularly as apphed to farm houses, 
cottages and out buildings. It is the 
production of S. W. Johnson, Esq. of 
Brunswick, New Jersey, a gentleman 
who has long devoted his attention to 
improvements in husbandry and rural 
economy. This mode of building has 
received the sanction of the Board of 
agriculture in Great Britain by whom 
it is highly recommended to the 
government both for its cheapness, 
healthiness, and security from fire. 
The author who appears to have paid 
allthat attention to the subject which 
its importance demands, has suggested 
some very material improvements upon 
the plan recommended by the Board of 
agriculture, together with such altera- 
tions as the difference of climate in 
this country may require. This publi- 
cation contains also some general 
instructions relative to the site and ar- 
rangement of buildings appertaining to 
the farm, strictures on the cultivation 
of the vine, and an essay on the manner 
of making Turnpike Roads, with the 
advantages arising from them, accom- 
panied with scales of elevation and de- 
pression for convex and concave roads, 
and a number of plates explanatory of 
the different subjects. 

From the cursory examination which 
‘we have been able to bestow upon this 
work, we hesitate not to recommend it 
to the publick as one that will probably 
prove of the greatest utility particular- 
ly to the agricultural interest — Herald. 
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STATEMENT OF DISEASES, 
From Aug. 20 to Sept. 20. 


ON the 22d of August, the speil, 
which seemed to have bound the hea- 
vens, was broken ; the rain fell in tor- 
rents, and since that time the quantity 


which has fallen is almost without par. 
allel, in the same space of time. The 
winds have been principally from the 
N.E. and S,W. quarters, It is well to 
remark, that the furious storm from the 
north-east, which committed such hay- 
ock among the shipping along the whole 
coast of the United States, was first felt 
in the southern latitudes. In Carolina, 
it commenced on the 2lst of August. 
Along the coast of the middle states, it 
raged on the 22d and 23d. In Boston, 
it was not noticed till the 24th, although 
there was some rain on the day pre- 
vious. This interesting fact confirms an 
observation, respecting the storms of 
this country, first made by Franklin, and 
after him by Williams and Volney. 
Phenomena of this nature should be 
carefully noted, in order to assist 
in explaining the peculiarities of the 
climate of the United States. The 
weather has been cooler than common 
during great part of the month. 

The cholera of children has probably 
been the most common disease. It has 
not been so frequent nor so fatal, as it 
usually is at this season. Nearly the 
same remark may be applied to the 
common disease of adults, the autumnal 
fever. This has generally been of a 
mild character, and rarely fatal. 

There have not been many cases of 
cow-pock during the past month. 
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Ediiars’ Notes. 


IN our prefent number we have the pleafure 
of prefenting for the perufal of our patrons the 
Poem of Mr. Whitwell, which afforded fo much 
delight to thofe who heard it and conferred 
honour on the Society of which he isa membcr. 
The poem abounds with beautiful verfes and pun- 
gent fatire. We congratulate the author that, 
amid the buftle of the bar and the jargon of 
clients, he can fweetly tune the lyre ; and that, 
after repeating the diffonant accents of Norman 
French and Leonine Latin, he can fing harmo- 
nious ftrains. We hope the author will occafion- 
ally decorate our columns with wild flowers from 
the banks of Kennebeck, and, in the words of 
Shenftone, we entreat him, 

“ Though form’d for courts, vouchfafe to rove 

Inglorious through the fhepherd’s grove, 

And ope the bafhful {prings.” 


We regret that, in the hurry of copying, 
forne errours were committed, which we requctt 
Our readers to corre. In the 80th line read, 

** Lent to Saturnia to beguile her Jove.” 

In the 219th line read, 
“ Who fpread Delufion like a mift around.” 
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